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THE LUTHERAN 


**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


The Church Called to Prayer 


TO ALL PASTORS 
OF THE a 
United Lutheran Church in America: 


Dear BRETHREN: 


ALTHO we pray constantly for the present 
earthly confusion, calls have come from 
many sources for special days of interces- 
sion. On that account I ask that in all our 


churches special prayers be offered on 


Sunday, February Eighteen. A Bidding 
Prayer is suggested below but naturally 
you may change it if you wish. It is also 
asked that on the 18th and 25th, offerings 
be gathered for Lutheran World Relief. 
May we be blessed by this well-doing. 
Faithfully yours, 
F. H. KNuset. 


A BIDDING PRAYER 


Let us pray in these times for reliance 
upon our God: 
O GOD of patience, with Thy countless 
children everywhere, we pray Thee to 
open our eyes that we may see Thee as 
never before—may know that Thou 
canst never do wrong, that Thou dost 
will only the best, that Thy wisdom is 
perfect, and that all Thy purposes must 
attain their ends. May this vision of 
Thee quiet the confused threatening 
storm-waves in our hearts. Through 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. A men. 


Let us give thanks for our mercies: 


GOD of consolation, open our eyes that we may see aright 
our special blessings as American nations. Thou hast 
spared us all until now from great fears and distresses. 


Vor. XXII—No. 20 


Our homes are ours. Our governments 
stand. Our churches and pastors re- 
main as sources of guidance and 
strength from Thee. May this vision of 
Thy goodness remind us of our un- 
worthiness and warm our hearts to 
constant praise and gratitude. Through 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. 


Amen. 


Let us pray for peace: 


THOU God of peace, open our eyes 
that we may recognize that Thou art 
the sole author of enduring peace 
among men, that Thou alone canst glo- 
riously make the nations “like-minded 
one toward another according to Christ 
Jesus.” With this vision we pray in 
faith that Thy grace may win the lead- 
ers of the nations to seek the counsel of 
Thy just and loving will. We pray Thee 
also to win us, so that Thy purposes 
may be ours. Through Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


Let us pray for our suffering brethren in 
missionary lands, in Finland, and 
everywhere: 

O GOD of hope, open our eyes to be- 

hold the millions of our own brethren 

humanly bereft and hopeless, and to 
behold Thee suffering with them and among them. May 
this vision break our hearts open in loving service to Thee 
by serving them. Through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord. Amen. 
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eAlaska Leads the Way 


One of the first congregations to respond to the 
Lutheran Emergency Appeal was the loyal Resurrection 
congregation of Juneau, Alaska, the Rev. John L. Cauble 
pastor. A congregation of but sixty communicant mem- 
bers found it in its heart to contribute $104 for the relief 
of the Church in Finland and in Lutheran mission stations 
in many lands. Likely the rigors of Alaskan climate have 
enabled the pastor and members of Resurrection Church 
to enter more sympathetically into an understanding of 
the physical suffering which Lutherans in Finland are 
enduring. May all American states and Canadian prov- 
inces allow the good example of the Territory of Alaska 


to provoke them to good works. 


The staff at Appeal Headquarters (39 E. 35th Street, 
New York City) is rejoicing also over the fact that re- 
quests for radio broadcast materials have come from over 
100 local stations. Our pastors who have regular time 
on these stations were quick to see the opportunity 
which was theirs to acquaint their listeners with the great 
needs which God has laid on our Church’s heart. 


Mass meetings or conferences of pastors and leading 
laymen have been arranged to stress this appeal in the 
following cities: Los Angeles, Omaha, Chicago, Detroit, 
Columbus, Washington, Baltimore, New York (Man- 
hattan, Queens), Brooklyn, Boston, San Francisco, Phila- 


delphia, Pittsburgh, Erie. 


The eight-page Appeal pamphlets containing a self-: 


addressed offering envelope—no postage required—are 
being sent to all pastors. The quantity dispatched to each 
church has been determined by taking 40 per cent of the 
Confirmed Membership. 


The period of prayer for this Cause is established for 
the octave, February 11 to 18. The ingathering in most 


congregations will take place on February 18 and 25. 
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GREED 


No povst the above illustration, which has been drawn 
to be the companion of paragraphs written by the editor 
will suggest other pictures to the reader. We all know 
something about forms of greed, especially some that 
are exhibited by our neighbors. Its abundance among 
humans is made obvious by the occurrence in the ninth 
and tenth commandments of the word covet. 

Thou shalt not covet. 

Some people think themselves quite too wise to accept 
as history the narrative in the Bible that describes the 
fatal temptation to which Eve and Adam yielded in the 
Garden of Eden. Much fun is poked at the consequences 
of eating an apple extended by Satan to the woman and 
by the woman to the man. 

But do not lose sight of the real bait used by the 
father of lies on that occasion. “You will become as gods, 
knowing good and evil,” said the archangel of iniquity. 
The arrival at an objective by a forbidden route; the 
employment of evil methods to acquire satisfaction of 
desire; the conclusion that disobeying God will render 


us independent of Him; these substitutions of willful- 


ness for willingness indicated man’s fall from spirituality 
and his loss of direct communion with God. 
Thou shalt not covet. 


Covetousness is desire that has become passion. Pas- 
sion is ambition that leaps over the restraints of honesty, 
patience, industry, and regard for God and one’s fellow- 
men. Covetousness turns the sweetness which is the 
flavor of good will and good deeds into the acid of envy. 
It prompts false witness and suggests ruthless demands 
upon our neighbors. 

But actually it is what keeps young people from the 
courageous and successful pursuit of happiness through 
well-ordered domestic life. It inspires gossip in circles of 
friendship where suspicions and hints of wrongdoing 
are as fatal to congenial fellowships as is an assassin’s 
knife or a Borgia’s poison. It appears in congregational 
life and breaks down the community of believers into 
whisperers and purveyors of lies. 

Thou shalt not covet. 

The command is not easily obeyed, because it is 
directed toward and must reach the deepest levels of 
our human nature. It crouches at the door of the heart 
of man. It is the more dangerous because it can b2 
concealed from everyone except God and oneself. But 
it can be dealt with, caged, and finally reduced to a 
minor enemy of happiness. The positive desire to serve 
Christ begins and continues the process of conquest. 
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SO YOURE 
GOING TO BE 
A DEACON 


By BENJAMIN Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa. 


SOMEWHERE a story like this has happened, undoubtedly 
not in one place, but in a hundred or more places in the 
Lutheran Church of America, at this time of the year. It is 
not an isolated incident. In fact, many of the readers of 
these pages have experienced this story in their own homes 
and in their own lives, however varied certain of its external 
details may be. 

One day around the first of the year, someone came into 
the office of Mr. Communicant Churchman, leaned over his 
desk and talked to him in subdued tones. A passer-by might 
have noticed, if he had looked carefully, the color rising 
in the cheeks of the man sitting at the desk. The conver- 
sation was short, apparently quite courteous and caused no 
great attention. In any case, Mr. C. C.—for this is how we 
shall designate him—had something to think about when he 
rode home that evening. 

As soon as he hung up his hat and coat, he broached the 
subject of that office conversation with his wife. He simply 
could not wait. It was nothing about which to be nonchalant. 

“What do you think,” he began, “a man from the church 
was in the office this morning. They want to propose my 
name for election to our church council. They want me to 
be a deacon.” 

“A deacon! Well, what will you do if you are a deacon? 
I thought they only wanted older men to be deacons.” 

“No. The older ones are elders and trustees. Most of the 
deacons are about my age. Jack Carter is a deacon.” 

“But what do you have to do if you are a deacon?” asked 
the good wife still busy preparing her supper. 

Mr. C. C. had a ready answer for this last question. His 
response gave evidence that he had thought considerably 
about it. “A deacon is a fellow who takes up the offering 
and counts the money and opens the door when the people 
come to church. I suppose when the church is full, as on 
Palm Sunday, the deacons act as ushers too. I can do that.” 

More than one man had spoken thus to his wife, dismissing 
the whole matter for he thought the whole thing was set- 
tled. He was willing to be a deacon. He would give his 
ready consent to the committeeman who had come from the 
church council. He would stand for election. And he had 
been assured, beyond any reasonable doubt, that he would 
be elected. 

II 

Often a story like this seems to end here; but this one has 
an interesting sequel. For the next day, Mrs. C. C. took 
down the large dictionary that had been her father’s when 
he was a professor in a church college. She opened it and 
looked up the word deacon. It was an unabridged dictionary 
and there was much to read. There was reference to deacon 
as an officer of the mass. She knew that this did not apply. 
There was something too about the deacon’s rank in the holy 
orders of churches with an episcopal form of government; 
but that did not seem to fit the case either. Finally way 
down the list, she read these words: DEACON—In Lutheran 
churches a layman in an office subordinate to pastors and 
elders. 


Gradually our church is acquiring a literature on the place and work 
of the deacon in the Christian congregation. hose who are further 
interested ought to read ‘“‘The Diary of a Deacon” by Raymond Etan, 
“The Vestryman” by Calvin P. Swank, and “Forty Thousand Strong” 
by Henry H. Bagger. 
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That seemed to be more what she wanted. At least, the 
dictionary had also discovered that there were deacons in 
the Lutheran Church. 

Still Mrs. C. C. was not satisfied, for she wanted more in- 
formation about this office that sought her husband. She 
looked carefully through the bookcase, but found nothing. 
Rows of popular novels afforded no help. She turned to the 
dictionary again. She saw something that had previously 
escaped her notice. The English word deacon was ultimately 
derived from the Greek word diakonos, which meant servant 
or minister. She smiled slightly. Her husband did not seem 
to her fit to be either! 

Suddenly a thought struck her as thoughts sometimes do! 
Acting on it, she rushed upstairs and began to hunt for the 
small, elegant, white Common Service Book that she carried 
in the church the day she was married. There it lay, just 
as it had been taken from her hand on that day after the 
ceremony, tucked away with her wedding dress and veil. 
Opening it, her eye quickly ran down the Contents. When 
she saw the caption Order for Marriage, she almost turned 
to that instead, but she kept on with her search until she 
found just what she wanted. There it was. That certainly 
would offer some help. She paged through the book until 
she found it. Order for the Installation of a Church Council! 
Without further delay, she read it carefully. 


Til 


That evening when her husband came from the office, she 
announced the fruit of her labors in no uncertain terms. 
“So you’re going to be a deacon! You're going to be a 
deacon, are you? You're going to be a deacon just to take 
up the offering and count the money and open the door? 
There’s more to it than that.” 

And before he could get the newspaper in his hands, she 
sat him down in an armchair and put into his hands the 
little leather-bound, white Common Service Book, opened 
to the Order for the Installation of a Church Council. What 
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he read was just as revealing as any secret document found 
in any other white book! Once or twice, he almost decided 
to run to the telephone and call up that persistent but polite 
church councilman to inform him he had the wrong man 
for this job. On second thought, he knew that would not do. 
Mr. C. C. was not a quitter. He had given his word; he 
would go through with it. That part was settled. Moreover, 
at his good wife’s instigation, he had done something that 
most other prospective church councilmen neglect to do. 
He had read through the Order for the Installation of a 
Church Council, not once, but twice prayerfully and care- 
fully before that Sunday service when he was to be installed 
in his new office. 
IV 

The Service the Sunday following the yearly congrega- 
tional meeting had more than usual significance, particularly 
for those who were to be installed in their new office. For 
his text, the pastor had taken that portion of the Book of 
Acts which depicts the origin of the New Testament 
diaconate. These words were in a sense familiar to Mr. 
C. C. for they formed part of the Order for Installation, but 
read aloud from the pulpit along with their immediate 
context they took on new significance. 


And in those days, when the number of the disciples was 
multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecians 
against the Hebrews because their widows were neglected 
in the daily ministration. ° 

Then the twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto 
them, and said, It is not reason that we should leave the 
word of God, and serve tables. 

Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven men 
of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom 
we may appoint over this business. 

But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to 
the ministry of the word. 

And the saying pleased the whole multitude; and they 
chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, 
and Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and 
Parmenas, and Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch: whom they 
set before the apostles: and when they had prayed, they 
laid their hands on them. And the word of God increased; 
and the number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
greatly; and a great company of the priests were obedient 


to the faith. (Acts 6: 1-7.) 


The pastor painted with bold, rapid strokes a word pic- 
ture for his congregation as an introduction to his sermon. 
It was a picture of the Mother Christian congregation in 
Jerusalem. As well as he was able from the material still 
extant, he told of the necessity of the welfare work that 
faced this congregation and how these people did it. He 
reminded his congregation that as these early Christians did 
this important work, they were still conscious that it dare 
not interfere with the more important work that had been 
assigned particularly to the twelve apostles. These men were 
to preach the Gospel; and that they might devote all of their 
time to it, they selected deacons to care for the sick, the 
infirm and the destitute in the mother congregation. 

Then the pastor showed how the real purpose of. this 
office was lost sight of in the ancient and medieval church. 
With the development of the hierarchical system of or- 
ganization, the office of deacon became only a stepping- 
stone for the priesthood. In modern times, among the Roman 
Catholics, the duties of the deacon are confined to ritual 
acts. As an officer of the mass, he reads the Gospel and 
censes the celebrant. That is a long, long way from the 
work assigned to the deacons in the Mother Church in 


_ Jerusalem. 


The Lutheran Church, particularly the Church in Amer- 
ica, restored its office to its original significance. That is 
easily understood, because in this country the laity play a 
‘greater role in the work of the Church. The church council 
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must supervise much of this work, and the members 92 this 
body are called deacons. For that reason, the older distinc- 
tion between deacons, elders, and trustees is gradually dis- 
appearing. For to distinguish between the kinds of work 
done by these lay leaders of a congregation is fundamentally 
artificial, The work of the Christian Church is a unified 
whole, however different may be its various forms. For that 
reason, the model constitutions provide for only one kind of 
lay officer, the deacon. 

After this survey, the pastor began the practical part of 
his message. Step by step, he explained the significance of 
the office of deacon as he found it in The Order for the 
Installation of a Church Council. 

The pastor reminded those newly elected that their task 
was to see that the services should be conducted according 
to the order of the Church and that the preachers who came 
into the pulpit dare not play fast and loose with the Gospel 
message. The deacon’s duty was to see that the pure Word 
of God be preached, and he dare not shrink from this duty. 
In fact, no true pastor would want the deacons to neglect 
this duty. For there is something reciprocal about the faith 
of the congregation, typified in the deacon’s office, and the 
Word the pastor preaches. For the Word of God begets and 
strengthens man’s faith, and the faith of the Church clarifies 
the pastor’s work as he preaches the Gospel. 

A true and lively faith in the hearts of the deacons will 
guard the faithful against false and pernicious doctrines. 
Deacons, as officeholders in a Christian congregation, ought 
to be sufficiently grounded in the Gospel of sin and grace 
that they will know how to shun and reject unfamiliar and 
discordant sounds. 

The criterion of any man’s preaching is whether Jesus 
Christ is exalted or not. Anything that tends to minimize 
the Saviour is essentially false. That morning when the 
deacons were installed the pastor told the congregation an 
old and familiar story. It concerned a famous preacher who 
entered his pulpit to find upon the open Bible these words 
written on a small piece of paper, “Sir, we would see Jesus.” 
Apparently there were those in that congregation who had 
come to the church regularly to receive the Bread of Life 
and had been sent empty away. The preacher was a con- 
scientious man and these words brought him to his knees, 
to earnest soul-searching and to a renewed study of the 
Scriptures. One day he entered his pulpit again and found 
another piece of paper lying upon the Bible. He read these 
words with thankfulness of heart, “Then were the disciples 
glad, when they saw the Lord.” 

That morning the pastor reminded the members of the 
vestry that they, too, ought to show a particular interest in 
the catechetical class. He even suggested that it would be a 
good thing if some of them attended the meetings of the 
class. After that he took up the matter of discipline, re- 
minding them of the words of the apostle, “Brethren, if a 
man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore 
such an one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted.” That was the rule of all Christian 
discipline, the rule of love. 

This was the method that the pastor used that morning 
when Mr. C. C. was to be installed: into his new office. As 
his outline, he followed the Order provided by the Church. 
By precept and example he explained the duties of the office 
to which these men had been elected by this Christian con- 
gregation. But their work did not end when he had enum- 
erated certain duties or when they had fulfilled certain 
specific tasks. Their office was a testimony of their Christian 
life. They were to be examples to those round about them. 
They were to be strong, virile Christians—saints in the New 
Testament sense of the world. They were to be men of 
courage, of a courage born of a great conviction. They were 
to be men of faith, of a strong faith, a godly faith, for faith 
is a gift of God. (Continued on page 13) 
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SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 


Unusual Circumstances Feature Convention at 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Reported by John Schmidt 


Vireinia’s famed hospitality outdid itself to welcome Dr. 
R. H. Gerberding, president of the Synod of the Northwest, 
who represented the United Lutheran Church at the one 
hundred eleventh convention of the Synod of Virginia. In 
order that he might feel at home, Virginia imported Minne- 
sota weather and cloaked Roanoke, where the convention 
was held, with ten inches of snow. 

At the Communion Service which opened the convention 
on Tuesday evening, January 23, the sermon was preached 
by Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., who for many years has served as 
the chief officer of this synod. He emphasized the fact that 
in a world torn by wars there was one war of supreme im- 
portance, that between good and evil, and that this war was 
won for us by our Saviour in Gethsemane and on Calvary. 
His annual report struck the same note of realistic optimism 
and hope. 

Synod showed its approval of the leadership which it has 
received by re-electing its officers: Dr. Scherer, president; 
the Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne, secretary; Dr. A. B. Greiner, treas- 
urer; Mr. Harry E. Pugh, statistician. Superintendent R. 
Homer Anderson, D.D., represented the large number of 
pastors and laymen who contributed toward a gift which was 
presented to President Scherer at the opening session as an 
expression of the love and esteem in which he is held. 


Institutions’ Reports Approved 

Encouraging reports were heard from synod’s educational 
institutions, Southern Seminary at Columbia, S. C., Roanoke 
College and Marion College in Virginia, each of which was 
represented by its president. Equally good reports were 
received from the orphanage at Salem, Va., the Lowman 
Home at White Rock, S. C., and the Williams-Henson Home 
in Tennessee, the institutions of mercy which receive the 
support of our churches. 

Upon the recommendation of its Examining Committee, 
of which Dr. J. W. Shuey, Kingsport, Tenn., is chairman, 
Mr. Ragnar Kjeldahl was set aside for the gospel ministry at 
a Service of Ordination on Thursday, at which President 
C. J. Smith, D.D., of Roanoke College was the preacher. 
Paul Huddle and Luther Ballentine were approved for or- 
dination after completing their studies at the Southern Sem- 
inary and accepting calls to service in the Church. 

Two congregations were added to synod’s roll. One was 
in Grayson County, and forms a part of Pastor Kenneth 
Killinger’s famed Mountain Mission. The other is in Charles 
Town, W. Va., and is an outgrowth of the missionary zeal of 
our Shepherdstown church and its pastor, the Rev. John 
Fray. 

Statistician Announces Growth 

Encouraging was the report of Mr. Harry E. Pugh, synod’s 
statistician, for his figures revealed that for the second suc- 
cessive year there was an increase in the communing mem- 
bership as well as in the Sunday school enrollment. Re- 
vealed also was a steady increase in the percentage of ap- 
portionment given, a climb from 48 per cent in 1933 to 66 
per cent in 1939. During the same period the number of 
congregations which contributed nothing to the general work 
of the Church decreased from 20 to 5. 

Addresses on special phases of the Church’s program were 
given by the following: “Evangelism,” by Dr. L. W. Strickler; 
“Missions,” by Pastor H. A. McCullough, Jr.; “Stewardship,” 
by Pastor J. L. Mauney; “Christian Education,” by your 
reporter. 

For the first time in its history, synod honored a layman 
at its Memorial Service, when tribute was paid to Mr. C. B. 
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Patterson, who at the time of his death was president of the 
synodical Brotherhood and a member of the Executive 
Council of synod. Tribute was paid also to the services 
of Pastors J. P. Miller and W. P. Huddle, both of whom had 
given long years of able service to the Church in the South. 

Delegates to the next convention of the United Lutheran 
Church were elected as follows: Clerical—J. J. Scherer, 
R. H. Anderson, H. J. Rhyne, L. W. Strickler, C. J. Smith, 
C. A. Honeycutt, A. M. Huffman, J. L. Sieber. Lay—J. L. 
Almond, A. B. Greiner, H. E. Pugh, J. B. Bonham, W. T. 
Stauffer, L. E. Easterly, C. M. Speese, E. R. Miley. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening were given to the syn- 
odical Brotherhood. Dr. C. J. Smith addressed the Brother- 
hood Banquet on the task of the church in contemporary life. 
The election resulted in the choice of Mr. Miller Ritchie as 
president; C. M. Speese, vice-president; W. I. Coyner, Jr., 
secretary; and F. K. Crabill, treasurer. 

Synod decided to bid farewell to St. Mark’s Church in 
Roanoke, where its conventions have been held since 1926, 
for at least a year and voted to accept the invitation of 
Christ Church, Staunton, to meet there in 1941. 


ADEQUATELY INCLUSIVE 


Sessions of South Carolina Synod in 1940 Convention 
Deal with Synodical and General Activities 


By Wynne C. Boliek 


JANUARY 24 the “Sunny” South reversed the order of 
things and placed a nice blanket of snow and sleet over 
the ground upon which the pastors and lay delegates 
“slipped” over to Charleston, S. C., to attend the annual 
meeting of the South Carolina Synod. In spite of weather 
excessively cold for this section, quite a large number braved 
the elements to attend the sessions. 

The meeting was held in the large, beautiful, historic St. 
Matthew’s Church, W. C. Davis, D.D., pastor. St. Matthew’s 
is celebrating its centennial this year. 

The synod welcomed the official U. L. C. A. representative, 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Pfatteicher gave the principal address Wednes- 
day evening, and emphasized the need for the Church to 
“stick to its job.” In this was set forth four problems: 
1. The Kingdom problem, in which the Church should return 
and stick to the teachings of Christ. The message of Jesus 
is above all else. 2. The International problem. We should 
have an interest and concern for our brethren of all lands. 
3. The National problem is that of welding together the 
Lutheran forces of our land for more effective service. 
4. The problem of Directing the Auxiliaries of the Church 
so that they remain a part of the organized group, rather 
than tend to disorganize it. In another brief message on 
Thursday morning Dr. Pfatteicher urged the need for full 
payment of apportionment by all congregations for the good 
of the whole program of the Church. 


1940’s Promotion Feature 


Mr. Arthur P. Black, executive secretary of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement, was the chief speaker Thursday eve- 
ning. He gave an interesting message on the Promotional 
Program of the Church, and reviewed the series of promo- 
tional meetings held during the past three years. He also 
spoke of the Youth Conferences to be held this fall, and 
emphasized the fact that these programs have been planned 
to help each congregation develop its interest and service 
more fully for the whole work of the Church through the 
years. 

Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, and a member of the South Carolina 


———— 
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Synod, was warmly welcomed by the group. Dr. Greever 
spoke briefly Thursday morning, at which time he gave an 
interesting study of the relation of the individual congre- 
gation to the general work of the Church. “The boards and 
agencies,” he said, “are delegated to serve for the congre- 
gation as a whole. This makes the whole work of the King- 
dom more effective.” 


- 


The President’s Message 


The sermon at the opening session on Wednesday morning 
was delivered by the Rev. E. Z. Pence of Little Mountain, 
president of the synod. He stressed the need for “a deep 
conviction of sin” on the part of true believers, and said, 
“The program of the church in Christ’s name can go forward 
speedily, but waits for the labors of men who know their 
need of forgiveness and are convinced that Christ is the 
world’s Redeemer.” Taking part in the opening service, and 
assisting in administering the Lord’s Supper were: the Rev. 
Karl W. Kinard of Columbia, recording secretary; H. S. 
Petrea, D.D., of Rock Hill, statistical secretary; and the 
Rey. T. F. Suber of Columbia, superintendent of the synod. 

In his annual report, President Pence gave a record of 
all official acts and of the progress made by parishes and 
by the synod as a whole. Five new ministers were received 
into the synod during the year: C. E. Fritz, D.D., pastor of 
Ebenezer Church, Columbia; the Rev. Earle H. Fisher, 
assistant pastor of Ebenezer; the Rev. Edgar .D. Ziegler, 
associate pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Columbia; the Rev. 
J. Shelton Moose, pastor of St. Jacob’s Parish, Chapin; the 
Rev. L. O. Dasher, pastor of St. David’s Parish, West 
Columbia. 


The Superintendent’s First Report 

Superintendent T. F. Suber gave his first report. This 
office was created at the last session in Columbia, and Mr. 
Suber was called shortly afterward. The superintendent said 
that his objective has been twofold, “strengthening the 
Church and extending the Church.” He outlined vividly 
the mission possibilities throughout the state and urged the 
synod to be more mission minded. 

The devotional periods were under the direction of the 
Committee on Evangelism. The theme for these services 
was “Seeking” and was discussed under four headings: 
“Seeking Lost Souls”; “Seeking Those Who Have Lost the 
Way”; “Seeking the Lost Disciple’; “Seeking the Lost 
Treasure.” These discussions were timely and effective. 

The report on the Lutheran Theological Southern Sem- 
inary, Columbia, was made by Dr. C. J. Shealy, president 
of the Seminary Board. Dr. E. C. Cooper, president of the 
seminary, spoke effectively of the work being done by this 
institution. He pointed out the present needs for financial 
support, and pictured the prospects for future development. 

The report for the Lutheran Orphan Home, Salem, Va., 
was made by the Rev. Edwin D. Ziegler, assistant superin- 
tendent. The synod was told of this institution of mercy 
and what the Church is doing for its boys and girls here. 

The report for the Lowman Home for the Aged and Help- 
less, White Rock, was presented by the Rev. W. C. Boliek, 
president of the Board. This institution is now caring for 
sixty-eight persons. The synod was urged to aid in removing 
the remaining indebtedness of a little more than $12,000 on 
the institution. Dr. W. H. Greever, who was largely instru- 
mental in founding the Lowman Home, spoke briefly on the 
importance of this work of mercy, and of future possibilities 
for enlarged service. Dr. Greever served as president of the 
Lowman Home Board for more than twenty years. 


Miss Dysinger Speaks of Africa 


The report for Newberry College was made by Dr. James 
C. Kinard, president. He stressed the importance of Chris- 


_ tian influences in the school, and told how the college is 
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endeavoring to give proper emphasis to this part in its work. 
Dr. R. A. Goodman also spoke effectively on the religious 
emphasis given in the school work at Newberry. 

The Rev. Paul M. Counts, chaplain at the Lowman Home, 
made the report for the co-operating committee on foreign 
missions. In connection with this report, Miss Mabel 
Dysinger, missionary to Africa, gave a fine picture of the 
work of missions in this and other fields. 

The Rey. Carl Caughman of Cameron presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Parish Education. He stressed 
the use of the “Guide and Standards,’ and reported on 
plans for the Summer School for Church Workers to be 
held at Blue Ridge the early part of July. 

The Rev. George E. Meetze reported for the Committee 
on Evangelism. A full outline on the program for this work 
was given, and special emphasis made for the following of 
the plan for the Lenten season. 

Miss Marie Heinsohn, Charleston, president of the syn- 
odical Women’s Missionary Society, reported on this work. 

The Rev. J. O. Kempson, Blythewood, state treasurer for 
The Children of the Church, gave a report on this work. 

Dr. George J. Gongaware, Charleston, chairman of the 
Examining Committee, reported that Heyward Epting, senior 
at the seminary, had passed his examination and recom- 
mended that he be ordained upon graduation from the 
seminary and upon receiving a call. 

On Thursday evening the pastors and delegates were given 
a banquet by the Lutheran churches of Charleston at Ashley 
Hall. The chief address was given by Mr. Arthur P. Black. 
The topic, “A Layman at Finance,” was discussed in a very 
thoughtful manner by Mr. R. A. Yoder, Columbia. He made 
an earnest plea for more simplified financing in our con- 
gregations and synods. 


Officers Re-elected 


The Rev. E. Z. Pence, Little Mountain, president; the Rev. 
Karl W. Kinard, Columbia, recording secretary; H. S. 
Petrea, D.D., Rock Hill, statistical secretary; Mr. R. Tor- 
rence, Greenville, treasurer. 

Delegates elected to represent synod at the convention of 
the United Lutheran Church are: Clergymen: Dr. W. H. 
Greever, the Rev. E. Z. Pence, the Rev. K. W. Kinard, Dr. 
W. C. Davis, the Rev. T. F. Suber, the Rev. W. F. Hires, and 
Dr. H. S. Petrea. Lay Delegates: Dr. James C. Kinard, R. A. 
Yoder, R. Torrence, Julius Schroeder, W. F. Hipp, A. J. 
Bowers, and B. B. Hare. 

In recognition of the Centennial Year for St. Matthew’s 
Church, Dr. H. A. McCullough of Columbia brought official 
greetings to the congregation at the service on Wednesday 
evening. 


A PRAYER FOR PEACE 


By Paul Samuel Frederick, Beaver Springs, Pa. 


Let us have peace! Too long has selfish greed 

Spread fear and chaos over all the earth, 

While lust and hatred unrestrained give birth 

To cruel wars—implant the cursed seed 

Of wild atrocity and murderous deed... . 

(The gods of war, blood-stained, laugh loud in mirth— 
Of rich red, human wine there is no dearth— 

As on the shattered wrecks of men they feed.) 


Let us have peace! Blot out that crimson stain, 
Which taints a stricken world from shore to shore; 
Brings terror with its wild and bloody reign— 

O blot! O blot it out forevermore! 

Then banish wars forever, God, release 

Our souls to Christian freedom’s glorious peace. 
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BEST KNOW N—MOST LOVED 


Jesus Turned the Cross from Shame to Glory 


By Dr. T. BENTON PEsry, Philadelphia 


SOME years ago a distinguished educator was addressing 
a seminary for the training of Jewish rabbis in New York 
City. Upon the conclusion the young.men crowded around 
him, one of whom asked, “If you were building an ideal 
Christian church would you put a cross on it?” Thinking 
of the indifference, ingratitude and insensitiveness of men 
he answered, “Yes, I would, and unless you young men find 
something in your own religion to take the place of it, your 
religion will be sterile.” 

The heart of the preaching of St. Paul was Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. His unique summation was, “I am deter- 
minded to know nothing among you save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified.” All of the apostles had the same message. 
The way to the power of His life was by way of the open 
tomb, but first it was the way of the cross. Any preaching 
for our generation must be concerned with that cross. It 
has been the power of God unto salvation for millions of 
saints who now from their labors rest. 

It is not without great significance, this adoption of the 
cross as a mark in our modern life. What 
means this tree and crossbar which is so 
common everywhere? In Catholic cathe- 
drals, on Protestant church spires, on our 
altars, in cells of religion, a wayside shrine, 
a pendant on the breast of a bishop or I 


minister, printed on our Bibles and prayer 

books, in catacombs and places of perse- II. 
cution—these all tell the mute, yet elo- I 
quent story of the irresistible cross. As a ; 
matter of history the cross has been the IV. 


best loved symbol of the world. It had been 
only a sign of shame and scorn. What 
makes it so irresistible a mark to men? 


' Glory from Its Victim 

The cross in itself was nothing. It took 
the combination of Jesus and the cross. The two must go 
together or they are robbed of their attractiveness and power. 
The cross without Christ is but a crude instrument of torture, 
a mode of punishment most cruelly conceived. The cross 
with Christ there is the symbol of salvation. Speak of the 
mission of Christ, and there is something lacking without the 
print of the nails in the hands and feet, reminding us of His 


hanging on that tree. Prior to the day when men nailed Jesus 


to those two rough pieces of wood, the cross was rightly 
shunned. But since Jesus hung there, the cross has become 
one of, if not the most highly prized, of all earth’s sacred 
treasures. It is in the union of Christ and the cross that 
we find the secret. You cannot have the Christianity of 
Jesus without the cross. 

Sin always places an indelible stain upon the sinner. This 
mark is usually described as red in color.. In Hawthorne’s 
great novel Arthur Dimmesdale is torn in soul when. he sees 
day after day the scarlet letter broidered on the garments 
of Hester Prynne. Its very shadow was being stamped upon 
her body and soul. So, too, the symbol of the cross is not 
alone visible to the world, but can be very real within the 
heart. That drop of blood on the shirt of the murderer can- 
not be entirely washed away, until the fabric of the goods 
be destroyed. Neither can the sinner wash out the red mark 
of his sin. But God provides the way. Jesus paid it all with 
His precious blood upon the cross. He makes it white as 
snow. Luther in his seal places the cross within the heart. 


PREACHING THE CROSS 
A Lenten Series of Sermons 
Its Mark 
Its Magnetism 
Its Mystery 


Its Meaning 


By Dr. T. Benton Peery, 
St. Matthew’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The late Dr. S. Parkes Cadman was asked this question in 
one of his famous broadcasts, “The cross, a symbol of Chris- 
tianity, suggests torture and death. Do you not think a shin- 
ing star would be a more fitting symbol?” His answer was 
caustic when he said, “When you get somebody to be cru- 
cified on a star, and raised again on the third day, we might 
take a star. The reason the cross will never disappear from 
our thought is because He died on it, and by that fact He 
transformed it into the very heart of God, drawing the gaze 
of the world.” 


Submerged in Modern Life 


Modern preaching, judging it in its whole range, has lost 
the apostolic accent of “Christ crucified.” There is of course 
a wide use of this message of the cross during the Lenten 
season, but this is almost limited to certain denominations. 
A good word must be said for our own Lutheran preaching. 
The cross predominates in our Lenten themes. But if one 
has the courage to scan that Saturday sermon page, where 
preachers of the day display their sermon 
wares, he will not find much promise of 
sermons about the cross. Dr. Buttrick 
says, “Here is a theme deplorably strange 
to modern pulpits, but never more impera- 
tive.” We are too concerned about our 
political theories and pet themes to give 
Calvary much place. Surely it is not the 
burden of our message today. Why is 
this so? 

Our easy view of sin is one cause. All 
modern life tempts one to erase sin from 
our thinking. Our self-sufficiency of ma- 
terial wealth and mechanical power blinds 
us to the atoning sacrifice of the Son of 
God. In our desire for pleasure we banish 
pain and suffering, in the hope that we, 
too, can banish sorrow. There, too, is much in the cross that 
we cannot understand. Theologians have given us many 
theories of its meaning, which are at very best man’s attempt 
to explain the great mystery of God. The last word on the 
cross will never be said, so the preacher must always “leave 
it unfinished.” But modern preaching must recapture the 
radiance of the apostolic message. To such important 
preaching we must pledge ourselves. The power of the 
church has ebbed when the mark of the cross has been 
forgotten. The inspired apostle Paul, with all the resources 
available for his preaching, wrote, “God forbid that I should 
glory save in the cross of Jesus Christ.” The church cannot 
do better. 

When the Scottish chieftains wanted to raise an army, it 
was their custom to fell a tall tree, carry it to the mountain 
top, nail on a horizontal bar, and then drop the completed 
cross in its deep socket. Having been soaked with pitch it 
was set afire, so that all the inhabitants of the valley could 
see. The mark of a flaming cross against the darkened sky 
was a signal for rallying the clans in war. So, too, the cross 
is the sign for rallying all children under the banner of our 
Lord. Set it on high as a flaming fire to brighten a despair- 
ing world. Send its message of salvation from sin to the far 
corners of the earth that those who sit in darkness might see 
the light. Sear its brand upon the heart of all worshipers, 
that God’s mark of eternal love may forever be sealed in 
Jesus Christ. 
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PROGRESS ENCOURAGES 


Luther League’s Executive Committee Confident of Young People’s Plans and Progress 


By Wiiu1AM J. Ducker, Arlington, Virginia 


TuHat the annual meeting of the Executive Committee is 
an important event in the life of the Luther League of 
America and in the individual estimate of the young people 
who compose it, is witnessed by their faithfulness in attend- 
ing its sessions and in the seriousness with which they apply 
themselves to the many items of business. which come up 
annually for review and discussion. There are now seven- 
teen persons composing the committee. Only one of them 
was absent from this year’s meeting—and he unavoidably. 
The meeting was held in Philadelphia, January 8 and 9, 
with President Alvin H. Schaediger presiding. 

The new members were: Miss Irene Sox, Hickory, N. C., 
chairman, Missionary Committee, and the Rev. Leo. R. 
Nielsen, LaGrande, Oregon, member-at-large. The former 
was appointed to her position; the latter was elected at the 
Long Beach Convention. Another new face at the meeting 
was that of Mr. Robert Ray Inslee, Glendale, Calif., now 
second vice-president, who was not permitted to make the 
long trip during his previous term of service as a member- 
at-large. 

Co-operation 


As always, invitations to be present were extended to all 
young people’s workers in the state and synodical Leagues. 
This time the invitations were accepted by four, namely, the 
Rey. Paul C. White, Ph.D., of the United Synod of New 
York, a member of the League’s important Adjustments 
Committee; Miss Frances Miller, of the Virginia Synod; the 
Rev. Karl J. Knauff, general secretary, Luther League of 
Canada; and the Rev. J. Obert Kempson, field secretary, 
Luther League of South Carolina. 

The Luther League is increasingly learning the meaning 
of co-operation, with its old motto—“Of the Church, By the 
Church, For the Church’—as a guiding star to lead it to 
that goal. Of this progress the following actions bear elo- 
quent testimony: The promise of hearty co-operation with 
the Parish and Church School Board in the observance of 
Parish Education Month, 1940, especially in its youth em- 
phasis and in providing special literature for the purpose; 
an earnest invitation to that Board to have representation 
at the annual Executive Committee meetings; enthusiastic 
and appreciative endorsement of the Church’s plan to make 
its 1940 promotion project youth-centered, and the expres- 
sion of its desire to be of every possible help in furthering 
the Church-wide Youth Rallies proposed for next fall— 
specifically September 15 to 30; an assurance to the officers 
of the United Lutheran Church of its deep interest in and 
willingness to render every requested assistance in staging 
- the great Youth Rally scheduled for the Omaha Convention 
of the Church; the cordial hearing of the cause of The Chil- 
dren of the Church, presented by the new secretary, Miss 


Ella Engel. 
Growth 


The committee was pleased to note from the statistics 
compiled by Dr. Paul M. Kinports, executive secretary, that 
there had been a growth in the number of congregational 
units, local Leagues, and the total membership reported by 
the synodical Leagues in 1939. The last few years had seen 
small but discouraging decreases reported in the latter. This 
_ progress is no doubt the result of the success of the Church’s 
promotion of auxiliaries in co-operation with the League’s 
own program of extension. Encouraging as this reported 
growth is for 1939, the Luther League of America is well 
aware of the fact that much more remains to be done along 


this line in the days ahead. To this end it appeals once more 
to the Church, and to its pastors in particular, to examine 
open-mindedly the Luther League’s program for the youth 
of the Church, and to lend hearty co-operation in setting 
it in motion in many places where the Church’s official 
authorized youth agency has not been given a chance to 
serve the Church by ministering to her youth. It was to the 
various phases of the all-important matter of extension that 
the Executive Committee devoted most of its three-day 
sessions. 
New Leagues 


It was the committee’s pleasure to receive into fellowship 
of the Luther League of America the three recently or- 
ganized synodical Leagues, namely, the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States, and the Pittsburgh Synod. The organization of these 
three groups means an entirely new League set-up for the 
State of Pennsylvania, which in the old days of many synods 
there, had one Luther League organization. At once we 
welcome the new groups and bid farewell to the old State 
League of Pennsylvania, which is now supplanted and be- 
comes a matter of study for future Lutheran historians. 

A new district in Canada, composed of six local Leagues 
in South Saskatchewan, was admitted to the League fellow- 
ship. The Manitoba Synod’s leaders have appealed for help 
from headquarters in promotion of the Luther League pro- 
gram among its young people. One of the advance steps 
taken at this session was to direct that personal service be 
given by the staff and that the expense incurred be paid 
from the treasury of the League. 


Finances 


Deficits are things which have plagued many treasuries in 
the last few years, church groups being no exception. Once 
more the Luther League of America is “out of the red,” with 
all bills paid for 1939 and all the old ones from 1938. A small 
but re-assuring balance remained in the treasury as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1940. The League’s sources of income have not mul- 
tiplied, neither have the amounts received increased much, 
but the balance is due to certain unexpected changes in the 
budgetary requirements for 1939. Mr. William H. Patrick, 
who made his first report as treasurer of the Luther League, 
inspired optimism. The good record of the Sustaining Mem- 
bership Fund for the second consecutive year is largely the 
result of Mr. Patrick’s faithful work as chairman of that 
fund, a fact recognized in a special resolution of thanks to 
him. 

Miss Mildred Gartelmann, Savannah, Ga., is the new chair- 
man of the Sustaining Membership Fund. Her appeal is for 
the continued support of the youth of the Church and the 
friends of youth in the Church. To a large degree the pro- 
gram of the Luther League of America depends upon the 
success of promoting the Sustaining Membership Fund. Not 
that that is its only source of income, for there are dues— 
25 cents per member—an always variable total—and ‘the 
much-appreciated Church appropriation, though less than it 
once was, has been a life saver. However, there is great need 
for an increase in funds to support the new, enlarged, and 
improved program which is now projected and will soon be 
put into action. This program becomes effective September 
1940; but the necessary preparation is already in process. 
The chief source of this increase in income must be the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Protestantism Is Constantly Being reproached by Catholic 
authorities as the source and occasion for the rise of various 
. bizarre cults. The reproach is not totally undeserved; the 
undisciplined freedom of ill-regulated and unbalanced Prot- 
estant individuals too often opens the way for fantastic as- 
sumptions and ridiculous practices in the name of religion. 
That, however, is one of the prices for freedom. Neverthe- 
less, the Catholic Church has her own share of freak demon- 
strations; but they do not show up so clearly through the 
discreet veil the Papacy throws about them. This time it is 
a charge by the aggressive Jesuit periodical, America (No- 
vember 18, 1939), which points out the recent incorporation 
on Long Island of a “Church of Aphrodite” (the pagan god- 
dess of sensual love). For this the blame is placed as fol- 
lows: “Today untold millions—victims of the Reformation 
which painted a false picture of Christ and belittled His 
mother—have drifted back into unadulterated paganism. 
Now we have the Church of Aphrodite. Tomorrow, perhaps, 
we will have Temples of Apollo.” It is easy to see the weak- 
ness of this canard. The author has stretched the flimsy 
material of his charge so thin that his ignorance and animus 
alike come through as through a sieve. If the Catholic 
Church had not made Christ so remote to human needs, 
there would have been no occasion to deify His mother and 
to make a stiff ecclesiastical figure of her in place of her 
honored womanhood. The Catholic Church has ill-served 
the holy purpose of God and the crying needs of men by 
putting a “Holy Mother” with a ridiculous “Immaculate 
Conception,” that has no application to the birth of Christ, 
in the forefront of Catholic practice, to obscure the Christ 
Who came to earth to express, in its truest, fullest form, the 
understanding love of God for those He had created in His 
own image. 


Our National Bureau of Standards will have to be careful, 
or it will subject Washington to the charge of distributing 
subtle and pernicious propaganda. The action of the Bureau 
is simple enough, and seemingly quite harmless—just the 
continuous broadcasting of the recently standardized musical 
pitch. Musicians will understand the mysteries of the state- 
ment that this pitch vibrates 440 cycles per second for A 
above middle C. But the ever-suspicious espionage units 
of embattled Europe will find it hard to accept the simple 
surface significance of this broadcasting stunt. Their 
jaundiced eyes will search suspiciously the sessions of the 
International Standards Association, held last June in Lon- 
don, at which time this standard pitch was accepted by the 
musicians of England, France, Italy, Germany and the 
Netherlands, to control the tuning of all orchestras. -Con- 
sider the nefarious possibilities of this agreement—“inter- 
national” in scope; a London agreement; a note of “control” 
emanating from America! You could write a whole Oppen- 


heim novel of intrigue and espionage, back-stairs diplomacy: 


and another World War on that theme. 


A Hungarian Invention of cigarettes that release smoke of 
different colors which may be adapted by the women who 
smoke them to match the colors of the gowns they wear, has 
caused the Catholic periodical, Orate Fratres, to quote an 
ecclesiastical suggestion from London’s Catholic journal, 
Tablet: “For too many centuries we have gone on thinking 
incense must always be the same color whatever the feast, 
but modern science can increase the range of colors to fit 
the seasons.” This caused the Orate Fratres observer to 
recall how in an English abbey the brothers were accustomed 
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to “gauge the nature of the morrow’s feast” by noting the 
color of the dresses worn by two devout ladies who “re- 
ligiously attended all the services.” The use of color in re- 
ligious services is having an ever-widening application even 
among Protestant churchmen. Beside the variegating dis- 
play in the vestments, colored bulbs have already been in- 
serted into lighted crosses on the altar to match the altar 
coverings. It is altogether possible that “devotion” may 
sometime suggest a sacred contribution on the part of science 
by which the breath of the worshiper may be tinted to match 
the seasonal ecclesiastical trappings, and to add increased 
solemnity to the responses of the devout. 


German Scientists Have Very ingeniously modified the 
disadvantages of the “blackout” for the Reich. Curbs, street 
corners, walls and fences have been painted with a light 
gray luminous paint. At nightfall the rays of little ultra- 
violet lights are turned on and reflected from these out- 
lining surfaces, producing a soft radiance which is invisible 
from above even to low-flying planes. The illumination is 
sufficient to quicken traffic and guide pedestrians in safety 
zones. The lighting effect is cheap, durable and thoroughly 
sufficient for the purpose. This product of the German 
Dye Trust has also led to the development of other luminous 
paints that will have a wider use in show-windows, movie 
theatres and on the facades of public buildings, to help 
overcome the disadvantages of rigid blackouts. Lights in 
many colors have also been devised for use in houses to 
meet the blackout restrictions. Nevertheless, the moral dis- 
turbance of the blackout programs is manifesting itself in- 
creasingly, as witnessed by the reports of crime and violence 
that have sprung up in Germany and elsewhere. This crime 
wave has called forth the most severe forms of repression, 
but with little immediate effect. 


“Put It In Your Hat,” is more than a slang phrase in 
England these days. On account of the frequent air raids 
along the English East Coast, the authorities have printed 
numerous local maps of the location of the “air shelters” to 
be found in the various districts. These fit into the hats 
and caps of the men. If the raid alarm comes while the men 
are about their affairs, all they have to do is to take their 
hats off; consult the map fastened there, and hurry along 
to the nearest shelter, if the bombs do not get there first. 
And presumably hat wearing will continue in England. 


New Zealand’s Socialist Program has been biting off more 
than ‘it can chew. Its very extensive scheme of social insur- 
ance experiments, issued last April—by which “a man may 


not be ill, jobless, invalided or blind, a child orphaned or a 


wife deserted without state aid”—has broken down through 
sheer inability to provide the help promised. Several un- 
happy consequences have likewise resulted from the experi- 
ment. (1) Initiative has been taken away from large groups 
who feel that now, under the law, it is the state’s business 
to provide everything; (2) the tax returns are slowly drying 
up because of the continually increasing burden on business 
and possessions, which is discouraging active investment; 
(3) the decline of interest in charitable work, because its 
source of income is naturally depleted by the government’s 
drain upon the resources of those who formerly gave lib- 
erally. Hospitalization has also run into difficulties, not only 
because of medical resentment over the extreme pressure 
of the control sought by the state over all physicians, but 
also because the government’s program has overcrowded 
the existing hospitals, and there is no money to build more. 
On the other hand, those receiving government pensions are 
finding existence growing harder, because of rapidly increas- 
ing prices, and the severe limit placed by the government 
upon the receipt of any other income by pensioners from 
independent sources. 


; 
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eAnnouncement— 


THE RUNG AWARDS 
1940 


Two awards will be made this year 
for Prize Manuscripts 


FIRST $500.00 
SECOND $250.00 
Choice of Subjects: 
THE LIFE OF HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 
OR 
THE LIFE OF CHRISTIAN FREDERICK HEYER 
Conditions: 


1. The subject selected should be treated in the form of a story or in the form of a biography. All biographical 
material, however, must be accurate and in accordance with known facts. Authors must submit a bibliog- 
raphy of sources used. Whatever the content, it must be characterized by helpful, wholesome Christian 
thought. It must be in good literary form and popular in style. 


2. The manuscripts are to be typed or written longhand on one side of standard 8%” x 11” sheets. If typed, 
the manuscript must be double spaced. If written longhand, the manuscript must be clearly and legibly 
written with ample margins and at least 34’ between lines. 


3 All manuscripts submitted will become the property of The Board of Publication of The United Lutheran 
* Church in America unless the author is advised of its decision not to publish. In the event of rejection, 
postage must be supplied by the author for the return of the manuscript. 


4 The manuscript submitted must be original. Translations of any kind are barred. The award is limited 
"to those holding membership in The United Lutheran Church. Only one manuscript may be submitted 
by any one author. 


5. All manuscripts must contain not less than 50,000 words and not more than 70,000 words. 


All manuscripts must be mailed to The Board of Publication of The United Lutheran Church in America, 
= 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., not later than midnight Saturday, November 30, 1940. 


7 PLEASE INDICATE THE TENTATIVE TITLE SELECTED BY YOU ON THE FACE OF THE MANU- 
SCRIPT SINCE THIS IS THE MEANS OF IDENTIFYING YOUR MANUSCRIPT AFTER IT HAS BEEN 
JUDGED. 


3. Manuscripts must be accompanied by an entry blank which can be secured from any of the offices of 


THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


1228 SPRUCE STREET - - - - - - - - - = - = PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
860 N. WABASH AVENUE - - - - - - = - - = = = = CHICAGO, ILL. 
219 SIXTH STREET - - - - - - - ----7ee7 9 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


1617 SUMTER STREET - - - - - - - - = = = = = COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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Eee is 
UNMASKED 


A MODERN APPLICATION 
By Oscar W. Carlson, 


“All these things will I give thee, if thou 
wilt fall down and worship me.” 


THE meaning and implications which 
come out of our Lord’s temptation are 
startlingly modern. They involve the 
profoundest religious and moral prin- 
ciples, 


I. The Anarchy of Wealth 
Without Work 


“Command that these stones be made 
bread.” Jesus would some days later 
teach His disciples to pray, “Our Father 

... give us this day our daily bread.” 
Shall the Teacher Himself have bread from the devil? Shall 
He unfit Himself now to teach men, “Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for 
your body, what ye shall put on? Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment?” Certainly God, Who led 
Jesus into the wilderness, will see Him through. Will the 
tempter turn out to be a benefactor? Never would Jesus do 
the will of the devil. “My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me.” This temptation intended to lure Him into an act 
of mistrusting His Father proves His loyalty both to His 
Father and to His mission. Here is an example for all of us 
who are called to preach and to teach and to lead in the 
church. 

We can see at a glance that Jesus would not accept the 
devil’s first challenge for high religious reasons. Can we see 
that this refusal also rested on moral grounds? What is 
wrong with turning stone into bread? Agriculture is just 
that. But agriculture requires the labor of man. To have 
wealth without work is economic immorality and anarchy. 
To have wealth without any contribution of human labor 
or talent destroys utterly the worth of personality. For us 
imperfect creatures, the best of whom, like Paul, are chief 
of sinners, the most blessed word in the Bible is, “For God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life”; and the next best verse is, “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread.” 

Most of our economic distress, which in turn creates other 
kinds of distress, comes from man’s effort to turn stone into 
bread without work. The ultimate and irrational goal of 
capitalism is to eliminate human labor. Its defense that the 
introduction of machinery creates a demand for labor else- 
where has been partly true, but not because capitalism would 
have it true. The ultimate goal of blindly organized labor 
is to wipe the sweat from the face of the working man. For 
“sweat” both capital and labor would substitute “swat.” To 
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The devil ‘“showeth him all the kingdoms 
of the world.” 
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“It is written ... Thou shalt worship the 
Lord, thy God.” 


turn stone into bread, to have wealth 
without human labor, is the way to de- 
stroy mankind from the face of the 
earth. And Christ knew it. 


II. The Misuse of Religion 


“Cast thyself down.” The devil con- 
tinued, if we draw on our imaginations 
in part, “Don’t be afraid. You won’t get 
hurt.” It is written, “He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee; and in 
their hands they shall bear thee up, 
lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone.” The 
devil quotes Scripture, but he always misquotes it. He 
always garbles the divine command and promise. Jesus, 
Who is soon to upbraid His countrymen for their blindness 
and misuse of their fathers’ sacred writings, will not submit 
to a false application of the inspired Word. Glory be to 
Christ, Who saw the trap of devil and every scribe! God 
never promised His holy angels to anyone for putting on a 
successful stunt. When we are tempted to do the sensational 
and theatrical in the house of God we will remember the 
Lord’s temptation. God did not say, “All things work to- 
gether for good to them that obey the devil, the world, and 
the flesh.” Obey the devil if you must; but do not count on 
God to release you from the trap. We may appeal to pol- 
iticians and influential friends “to fix it up” for us when we 
have gone wrong; Christ did not lend Himself to an attempt 
to tamper with God’s holy law. To misquote and twist Scrip- 
ture is a violation of the second commandment. To obey the 
devil and then expect God “to fix it up” so that we will not 
get hurt is an insult to His honor. 


III. The Unresolved Conflict 


‘Fall down and worship me.” “Devil! How could any- 
body except he were blindfolded worship you, you hideous 
creature? Impudent monster of hell, to solicit the beautiful 
Lord Christ to bow in homage before you.” As one sees the 
full insult and intent of this temptation the righteous in- 
dignation of our souls rises up in defense of the fair name 
of Jesus. “Abandon God and worship me,” said the devil. 
And Jesus has just recently heard a voice from heaven that 
said, “This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” 
“Sooner far let evening blush to own a star.” That’s the 
devil for you; he will ask a son to disown his father, stab 
his mother, and cheat his brother. But Jesus never forgot 
Who He was. The Prodigal Son did forget; and it was only 
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when he came to himself that he remembered his father. 
O blessed memory! Turn to our Lord’s great prayer in the 
seventeenth chapter of St. John and read, “I have glorified 
thee on the earth, . . . and now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was.” No, Jesus never forgot. Abandon 
God, and lose forever the glory emptied for a while until 
Calvary is past? No. “For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 

And this temptation bears with terrific force upon us 
today. The air is filled with voices that say, “Abandon God.” 
This is the crucial spiritual issue before men today. In some 
quarters the words are changed to, “Kill God.” Again it 
sounds like, “Gag God.” Or it may be, “Don’t take God 
seriously.” Here and there atheism is vocal; elsewhere it 
speaks in a whisper or in innuendo. Either oral or inartic- 
ulate, the devil says, “Back to paganism where sin is luscious, 
and war honorable, and serfdom safe for the masses.” 

May the answer of God’s people be God’s answer to our 
prayer, “O God, lead Thy Church by the Holy Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. In our search for 
peace and quietness we have blindfolded our eyes and 
stopped our ears, lest we be called upon to fight. If the 
battle is as crucial as we feel it is, then O God, lead us by 
Thy Spirit into the wilderness, and in the name of our Vic- 
torious Saviour grant us victory over the devil. Amen.” 


THE PASTOR AT THE UNIVERSITY 


By the Rev. E. Rudolph Walborn, Pastor of Indianola 
Lutheran Church, Columbus, Ohio 


THE pastor serving a parish in a university center does 
not lead a life different from that led by his brethren. The 
working policy of our Church in religious work among col- 
lege students is to provide as far as possible a normal 
church life in a normal parish. Immediately, then, the stu- 
dent pastor faces the same problems and demands and has 
the same joys and opportunities as his fellow-workers. 

On top of an ordinary parish, however, the student pastor 
is presented with what often seem to him overwhelming 
responsibilities. Some denominations consider that these 
warrant the specialist and full-time worker with special 
equipment, but our pastors in student centers shoulder their 
student load on top of the cares of the parishes which must 
support them. Imagine serving a parish of average size, 
according to the mean in our Church, and then being 
swamped each fall with the responsibility of a group of 
souls equivalent to two additional average sized congrega- 
tions, requiring special problems and approaches! Of the 
13,000 students at the Ohio State University this year 800 
are Lutherans; about 375 from United Lutheran Church 
congregations, 275 from American Lutheran churches, 50 
from Missouri Synod churches, and others from the smaller 
groups or non-members. To this university alone our Ohio 
congregations send more students than the 1938 statistics 
show are in attendance at Lutheran institutions. The need 
to do something for the religious life of so many students 
weighs heavily upon the young pastor who tackles a parish 
in a university center. 

In addition to the problem of numbers are the special 
difficulties of student life: the first emancipation from home 
and home customs, the general attitude of indifference prev- 
alent on all campuses, the heavy academic demands and 
loads which take much of a student’s time, the distractions 
of activities, the pressure of social groups, an exceedingly 
vocal materialistic philosophy, and the general inertia which 
a senior engineer described by saying, “College students 
have no great religious problems—they just don’t get up 
on time.” 

“The purpose of work with students,” says the Board of 
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Education, “is to interpret the Church to students and to 
interpret students to the Church.” When those students 
come from almost every congregation in the state, that task 
becomes considerable. Conceptions of the Church and the 
nature of her Lord and His work are different, not to speak 
of the variation in practice within the congregations. To 
secure a harmony is a great task. To plan and carry our 
worth-while discussion projects and to provide social out- 
lets which will appeal to students who have had Luther 
League or youth group training and to students who have 
had no background of home church activity requires all the 
ingenuity and skill possessed. 

Over against these challenges are the satisfactions. Pas- 
toral visits which set a student clear on a pressing problem, 
say a reconciliation between an idea of science and an idea 
of religion, bring a great satisfaction. Youthful enthusiasms 
and participation in congregational activity keep his con- 
gregation alive and a pastor on his toes but happy. The 
academic atmosphere presents educational opportunities 
which, unfortunately, the pressure of his work does not 
always permit him to grasp. He is kept practical in his 
theological expressions and is constantly striving to make 
his preaching as powerful and as attractive as lies in his 
powers. 

In the local situation considerable satisfaction comes out 
of the fact that joint work with the student work represen- 
tative of the American Lutheran Church is producing the 
only semi-official co-operative work in Ohio at present. 

Although from the beginning of the fall until the end of 
the spring quarter, the student pastor is haunted by the 
thought of the students he has not touched, he yet has the 
faith that all that he has done has not fallen on stony ground. 
He may never witness its fruitage, but the parish back home 
or in a distant city may benefit from what he has done to 
“interpret the Church to students.” He turns for his per- 
manent marks of progress to his own parish whose work 
he may have been neglecting while he has done the work of 
the Church, and with unabated enthusiasm awaits the open- 
ing of a new school year.—Hamma Notes. 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO BE A DEACON 
(Continued from page 5) 


That sermon, Mr. C. C. believed, he could never forget. 
It stimulated him to think again and again about the oppor- 
tunity for service for his church. It had warmed his heart 
and it had aroused his will to action. It had made him con- 
scious that he, like the deacons of old, had been set apart 
for service in Christ’s Church. 


Vv 


The actual Order for Installation lifted him up. It was an 
unforgettable experience in his Christian life. As he walked 
home with his wife, the words of the prayer resounded in 
his ears and made him thankful to God and to the members 
of the congregation who had elected him to this office. 


We thank Thee that, in this place, Thou hast provided 
men of honest report, ready to serve this Congregation 
for Thy sake; and we humbly pray Thee to enrich them 
abundantly with Thy. Holy Spirit, that they may have wis- 
dom and strength for the service unto which Thou hast 
called them. 


Mr. C. C. and his wife were selflessly proud that day be- 
cause he had been called to this task. He was humble, deeply 
humble, because he was a partner with God in His work. 
He was happy, supremely happy, because an opportunity 
had been given him in a real and tangible manner to serve 
his Lord and Saviour, Jesus the Christ. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK- 


THIS MONTH’S APPEAL 


F Rom any point of view from which an American Lutheran 
chooses to consider it, the appeal for relief of brethren in 
Finland and elsewhere is justified. The need is a real one. 
Those in whose behalf it is made are deservant. The leaders 
of American Lutheranism approve the call. It has pos- 
sibilities for the future of evangelical Christianity that are 
inspiringly great. Response means that prayers made to God 
in the name of our common Lord will be answered. All who 
give can be confident that He in Whose name petitions for 
aid have risen to the throne of grace will bless them. 

And it must not be forgotten that the call for action has 
arisen from an emergency and response to it is thereby 
dated. The conditions in Finland exist by virtue of an action 
of Russia that began December 1, 1939. Next year’s condi- 
tions are not “in the picture.” The international interrup- 
tion that affects Lutheran missions in Japan, China, India, 
Palestine, New Guinea, and parts of Africa dates from Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, when normal communications of European 
missionary societies with missionaries and supplies were 
stopped. Congregations must not postpone presenting the 
appeal until later: the requirement is now. The Church in 
whose name the call has been published requests action this 
month. Next month will have its own obligations and 
responsibilities. 


HIDDEN UNDER TOLERANCE 

We are acquiring a growing volume of suspicion of the 
value of a great deal of the agitation which is given the 
highly honorable title of tolerance. It opens doors to some 
strange phenomena of good order and good sense. For ex- 
ample, several weeks ago, a troup of ice skaters advertised 
a Sunday night performance, unlawful by the ordinances 
of Philadelphia. One of the city’s clergymen called the atten- 
tion of the Mayor to the illegality proposed, and the man- 
ager of the show was notified. His response was a free show 
with an offering for Finnish relief plus a defiant arraignment 
of Philadelphia’s blue laws. It was such an attitude toward 
legality by a manager of a business which demands a max- 
imum of police and other protection that excites our in- 
dignation. : 

We sincerely hope the time will come when in Pennsyl- 
vania and in other sections of the United States something 
more rational than reference to Blue Laws will be needed 
to justify defiance of regard for Sunday. Anyone who goes 
to the trouble of investigating the actual restrictions relative 
to observing the Sabbath day will find them far less intru- 
sive than proponents of continental Sunday license represent 
them to be. And under laws for Sunday observance the 
United States was not a less safe place in which to dwell 
than it is now nor were sections of the country where no 
hallowing of the day occurred distinguished for reasonable 
sobriety and voluntary morality. In MceMaster’s “History 
of the United States,” one reads of city streets infested by 
gangs of hoodlums who certainly did not get their ideas of 
decorum from Sunday schools. 

We do not advocate the re-enactment of the ordinances 
compelling regard for the first day of the week as was 
required by the Jewish legislation which Jesus rebuked, 
but we do think the Christian citizens of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and the rest of the U. S. A. might have the good 
judgment and courage to restore to recognition what the 
Roman Catholics and the Lutherans call the Third Com- 
mandment. We refer to the Mosaic law which reads, “Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” It is the one 
which Luther interpets in our catechism as follows: “We 
should so fear and love God as not to despise His word and 
the preaching of the Gospel but willingly hear and learn it.” 


It is not an intrusion into the divinely given moral laws. Its 
companions in the code of human conduct which man's 
Creator prescribed are the prohibitions of murder, of theft, 
of adultery, of blasphemy and of disobedience to parents. 
Ignoring its requirements brings inevitable disasters to 
homes, communities, and governments. 

We are of the opinion that Protestants especially will do 
well to be a bit less gullible relative to the employment of 
the hours of the first day of the week. They should instruct 
themselves in the teachings of Holy Scripture and in par- 
ticular they should take care to supply the young with that 
portion of the Bible’s truths that was given the men and 
women of days gone by when there were more hours de- 
voted to worship and fewer to sports and spectacles com- 
mercially furnished. 

The mantle of tolerance may be thrown over subtle forms 
of narrow and selfish partisanship. Thus concealed and 
given unconscious encouragement, influences that are harm- 
ful to the American way of life grow to a stage in which 
they are strong enough to demand open privileges and to 
command the protection of legality. Whoever studies the 
inroads upon time set apart for rest and worship by exempt- 
ing the first day of the week from employment will see how 
this law of God has been despised. It is a major danger. 


BUSINESS, MORAL, SPIRITUAL 


WE wonder whether there ever was an era in the Lutheran 
Church in America when the needed amount of money to 
realize the program of the Church was given by its mem- 
bership. Certainly a better percentage has been reached by 
the U. L. C. A. than that indicated by Treasurer Miller’s 
recent report, but the best in twenty years was not within 
twenty per cent of the amount asked. And there have been 
years when less than half the amount asked and needed was 
paid by the members. 

We comment that failure to take seriously and to gather 
the sums of money apportioned to synods and congregations 
by the general body is not new. We have among our recol- 
lections of the former General Council the presentation by 
the late George E. Schlegelmilch, Esq., of a resolution for 
adoption that the apportionment be deemed “a _ business, 
moral and spiritual obligation.” Eventually the principle was 
passed by the General Council: no self-respecting delibera- 
tive body would nullify its own program of operations by 
deeming the sum required to finance its enterprises a non- 
essential. 

If our dating is correct, it was close to 1918, when the 
United Lutheran Church was formed in New York, that a 
hook-up between budgets and stewardship was generally 
adopted by Protestant communions. Who introduced the 
emphasis on stewardship we do not know. Its essential idea 
arises of course from New Testament references to man- 
agers and managing, particularly in our Lord’s teaching by 
parables. It proposes that God is the ultimate owner of all 
real values, and man His appointee, or lessee, or steward. 
More than property is involved, since man in mind, body and 
soul is God’s creature. Furthermore, man’s greatest hap- 
piness, his only true and lasting contentment results as more 
and more he devotes himself and all that he is to the service 
of his Lord. 

But one does not safely identify the program of activities 
which one’s ecclesiastical authorities indicate for perform- 
ance with the New Testament principles of stewardship. The 
latter are much broader since they include connections with 
which the Church’s activities are only secondarily related. 
One’s family, one’s obligations to his community, the per- 
sonal maintainance, and certain forms of charity enter into 
the administration of property, time, and talents. It also 
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occurs that money spent by one’s church does not always 
seem to be directly applied to what God wants done. The 
church member occasionally has grounds to complain that 
money has been wasted. 

But the main objection to identifying stewardship and 
church support is the difficulty of establishing the church’s 
assumption that its enterprises are entitled to rate peculiarly 
as the work which God wants done. The manner in which 
programs are developed is obviously of the earth, earthy. 
In some respects the claim of stewardship for them appears 
far-fetched, to put it mildly. 

In our opinion a connection between stewardship and 
meeting apportionment truly exists, but it is only one phase 
of responsibility to God for the use of what we have. The 
formula already referred to is the accurate statement con- 
cerning the obligation of a church member to finance the 
enterprises in whose realization he has a partnership. A 
congregation’s budget or that of a synod or that of the 
United Lutheran Church is a business, moral and spiritual 
obligation. We use the U. L. C. A.’s proposition of two 
million dollars to illustrate our contention. It does not con- 
stitute the work program of a group of 1,500,000 members 
but the amount of money which those charged with the 
performance of specified duties have estimated will be 
needed. If the church in convention assembled does not 
want the services undertaken which items in the budget 
will cost, or if the cost has not been correctly computed, 
refusal to adopt the item or the charge against it is the 
proper procedure. 

But when the proper processes of estimate and proposal 
to those competent to decide have been followed, and the 
projects with their costs have been approved, then projects 
and the amount needed to finance them become business, 
moral, and spiritual obligations. The way synods and con- 
gregations disavow the agreements made by their represen- 
tatives in convention assembled would not be tolerated in 
business circles, where reputation for honorable observance 
of contracts is valued. 

What the recording angel does with disregarded pledges 
we do not know, and we refuse to guess. We do sympa- 
thetically hope for treatment similar to that described by a 
sentence found several decades ago in Harvey’s grammar. 
It bears on some person who told a lie. It read, “And-the 
recording angel dropped a tear upon the record, blotting it 
out forever.” 


PASTORAL LEADERSHIP 


One still hears occasional references to that editorial in 
the January number of the magazine Fortune, in which the 
Church was called upon to take stock of its responsibilities 
for the welfare of humanity in a sinful world. We by no 
means agree to all the charges of neglect that were cited, 
but one of them seems to us valid. The writer in Fortune 
called upon the Church to do a better job of leadership than 
it has been performing in recent decades. It was practically 
asserted that abstract humanitarianism has manifested more 
regard for the relief of human ills and for the adjustment 
of human inequalities than has the Gospel-taught Church 
of Jesus Christ. It was claimed that we who deem ourselves 
in possession of divine protection have allowed non-believers 
in that which is of God, to pass us in the performance of 
what is peculiarly our own mission on earth, the establish- 
ment of justice and the ministry of mercy. When the Church 
is not out front for human welfare, it must at least know 
why. 

What made the Fortune indictment unusually disturbing 
was the fact that we had heard the same criticism from 

within the Church itself. Especially from the younger groups 

in our synods and particularly with regard to the pastors, 
has this lack of effective leadership been made a basis of 
- complaint. 
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We do not by any means agree to all the criticisms of 
clergymen, but we give them enough importance to face our 
Lutheran pastors with an inquiry about one accusation. Is it 
not expected of them by the terms of their inner call, their 
years of preparation, their investment with authority by 
the solemn rites of ordination and installation, and the posi- 
tion given them in the congregation’s form of organization, 
that they shall be leaders? It is not enough that they be 
scholarly, orthodox, in unquestioned repute in the com- 
munity: to all these essential qualifications they must add 
leadership. They must be out front and not behind the lines 
of conflict with the enemies of faith in Christ. 


Courage 


We suggest that one qualification of leadership which is 
not always given its share of attention is courage. We do 
not have in mind the bull-headed, stubborn determination 
that individuals sometimes exhibit when they must have 
things go their way or not go at all. What we suspect many 
kindly critics of our pastors see in them is a shrinking at- 
titude toward the work a new enterprise will require of 
them in the way of study. Or it means hesitancy to maintain 
the persistent, the insistent presentation to church councils 
and congregations of the higher, the superior calls for obe- 
dience to God which our Christian life requires. Of course 
there is no worldly sense in taking over the support of a 
group of half-converted heathen in the wilds of New Guinea 
or on the plateaus of India, just because a German mis- 
sionary society has been put out of business by a war in 
which their government is involved. It takes real Christian 
fortitude for a clergyman to advocate postponement of the 
purchase of something needed in the home church. Occa- 
sionally a quite high degree of bravery (Christian bravery) 
is displayed in congregational management. And it should 
be found in the pastor if he is to be really the kind of 
leader that his call authorizes and expects him to be. 

But of such courage we were not thinking primarily. What 
we do have in mind has been suggested by certain sentences 
in the order of ordination to the Lutheran ministry of the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. We quote from the Scrip- 
ture read to the ordinand: “He that heareth you, heareth me; 
and he that despiseth you, despiseth me; and he that 
despiseth me, despiseth him that sent me.” 

“What it takes” in the form of boldness is a part of lead- 
ership that no minister dares ignore. His calling implies it. 
Pastor comes from the Latin word which was the title for 
the shepherd of a flock of sheep. When Jesus described a 
good shepherd, He made intelligent courage the essential 
distinction of a good shepherd. He would “lay down his 
life for the sheep.” 

In these days when half a dozen “isms” are pursuing the 
flocks of our Lord as wolves prey upon the sheep in their 
pasture lands, a clergyman may lack eloquence, or adapt- 
ability or even great learning. But let him in the name and 
by the help of God keep and extend his qualifications for 
leadership. If he fails there—and he will be tempted to let 
someone else take the post of danger—if he fails there, we 
repeat, he will expose not only himself but his people to 
destruction. 


Romantic but Wasted 


In speaking of fidelity to a trust and in pointing to the 
requirements of leadership, one assumes that something of 
value is involved and that leaders and those led have a 
destination in view. The Spanish writer Cervantes wrote 
the imaginary adventures of an imaginary knight, Don 
Quixote, who among other exploits “tilted at windmills.” 
It is the reduction to absurdity of the exhibition of fighting 
by the titled warriors of Cervantes’ generation of Spaniards. 
What they might have done for their country was of course 
ironically implied. 
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PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 


Committee on Stewardship Invites Consideration of 
Grace and Giving 


By Arthur P. Black, Chairman 


THE special committee of the Executive Board of the 
United Lutheran Church in America—Dr. Paul H. Krauss 
and Mr. J. K. Jensen—appointed to study the Baltimore 
Convention 100 per cent apportionment resolution, prefaced 
their first report to the Board with a statement of five 
principles they believe “to be fundamental to the successful 
solution of our apportionment problem.” Each of the five is 
followed by a brief explanatory paragraph. 


Principles and Comments 


1. The Word of God is the means which alone will produce 
the grace of giving. 

Christian giving is perhaps the finest of all Christian 
graces, since it is altogether unselfish when truly motivated. 
This grace can no more be brought about by the will and 
effort of man than can any other Christian grace. Men may 
pray earnestly, plan wisely, and work diligently, but all this 
alone will not produce the grace of giving even in God’s 
people. There is but one way to foster any Christian grace, 
viz., to employ the means of grace which God has en- 
trusted to His Church. The Gospel must be relied upon as 
the only means for inspiring and fostering the grace of 
Christian giving. 

2. The U. L. C. A, itself must foster Christian giving. 

The raising of benevolence has been left practically alto- 
gether to the synods. Since the Church receives a large 
proportion of the benevolence funds raised and therefore 
has a vital interest in the matter, it should do all in its power 
to aid the synods in this task. 


3. The attitude of a congregation towards benevolence is 
determined by the attitude of the pastor. 

No one can kindle a fire without fire. A pastor whose 
heart is not on fire for benevolence cannot set other hearts 
on fire. On the other hand it is very easy for an uninter- 
ested pastor to quench the fire in other hearts. The pastor 
therefore is the key-man. He will make or mar our benev- 
olence record. If we are to improve our giving, we must 
begin with our pastors and church councilmen. 


4. The U. L. C. A. must encourage the pastor to put the 
Gospel and Gospel Methods first in his benevolent program. 
The Word of God, emphasizing the glory of a wholly ded- 
icated life, will bring forth fruit in the pastor’s life as well 
as in the lives of his people. Let there be an end of stress- 
ing apportionment, which is most repulsive to uninterested 
pastors. Let us rather use the evangelical approach and 
stress the sharing in great causes. The Gospel can do that 
which the law cannot do. 


5. There must be unity of action in the support of our general 
work, 

This follows as a necessary corollary to a truly united 
Church. Sound Christian ethics make it imperative that 
synods give the same loyal support to the general work of 
the Church that they give to their synodical work. We need 
not expect God’s full blessings upon any of our work until 
we give full recognition to this principle. 


Getting on a Stewardship Basis 


As noted in these columns last week, this special com- 
mittee is convinced there must be a “sustained and vigorous 
emphasis on stewardship ... having the force of the whole 
Church back of it,” if we are to reap the harvest of our 
promotional activities since the Columbus Convention. One 
of the major objectives of those activities has been to stim- 
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ulate interest in the apportionment by enlisting a more 
consecrated attitude toward the larger work of the Church 
beyond the local parish, on the part of both clergy and 
laity. Only on a stewardship basis can such an attitude be 
created and maintained. And getting ourselves on a stew- 
ardship basis involves not only the recognition, but the 
acceptance, of certain well-defined Scriptural principles, 
such as (1) divine ownership, (2) man’s stewardship, (3) 
faith and works, (4) giving in the sense of sharing (which 
covers acquiring, distributing, spending, and saving), and 
(5) dependence upon God-given motives rather than man- 
made programs. There is no short cut in the working out 
of such a program. But that fact should not discourage us. 
Rather, it should challenge us. 


The United Presbyterian View 

The United Presbyterian Church, for fourteen years or 
more, has stood at the head of all the larger Protestant 
communions in the United States, in per capita offerings 
for benevolences, if the writer has read correctly the reports 
of the United Stewardship Council from year to year. 
There’s a reason. It majors on stewardship—and on tith- 
ing as a first aid to stewardship. In its Plan Book for 1939- 
1940 these principles of stewardship “as recognized by the 
United Presbyterian Church” are listed: 


1. God is the sovereign owner of all things. 

2. Man is a steward and accountable for all he is 
and has. 

3. God’s ownership and man’s stewardship ought to 
be acknowledged. 

4. This acknowledgment is made by setting apart 
a separated portion of income in worship to God. 

5. The Bible records show that the tenth is the 
separated part. 

6. The balance of the Christian’s possessions are to 
be occupied and used as a Christian steward 
should. 


These principles, in general, are emphasized by all the 
larger Protestant communions, and have been for a con- 
siderably longer time than by any of the various groups 
making up the Lutheran Church, So, the new emphasis on 
stewardship asked by our Executive Board, “having the 
force of the whole Church back of it,’ is right in line with 
the thought of the “best minds” in other communions as 
well as our own. 

We have both clerical and lay stewards in our U. L. C. A. 
that will match the best in any other Protestant communion. 
And they are doing a glorious work in the Master’s vine- 
yard through the years. Their number, however, must be 
multiplied.. Just to the extent they are multiplied our 
apportionment problem (and all others) will be solved. 
We’re on our way! 


Suggestions Welcomed 

Our Committee on Stewardship will welcome suggestions 
as to methods of procedure in stimulating interest in the 
raising of the apportionment 100 per cent. While there is 
no shortcut in the working out of a church-wide steward- 
ship program, there may be legitimate short-cut methods tc 
hurry action in many of our congregations. In fact, we 
received three the past week—two from laymen and one 
from a pastor—and while no one of the three would work 
in every congregation, each would work in some congre- 
gations. All three have merit, and we appreciate the in- 
terest of their sponsors. We hope to have many more “sug- 
gested helps,” as we shall need all the help possible. 

We are all but overwhelmed when we consider the mag- 
nitude of the task assigned us. But the greater the task the 
greater the opportunity. With active co-operation of church 
and synodical leaders and pastors, generally, and the different 
groups we have invited to join forces with us, we’ll go far. 
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WHILE all American citizens 
salute the bravery with which 
fiery Finland is defending her 
borders, all of America’s Lu- 
therans pray to a merciful God 
that He will soon bring faithful 
Finland out of the present trial 
of her faith. That country, which 
might well be called “‘Lutherland” 
because its people are practically 
all Evangelical Lutherans, needs 
to know that the prayers of fellow- 
believers in America are ascend- 
ing for it. It needs to know that 
the Lutheran Churches of Amer- 
ica are gathering gifts of money 
through which they want to aid 
the Church of Finland to with- 
stand the shock which it has been 
called upon to suffer. 

In other European nations large 
and small bands of believers are 
beseeching us to relieve their 
necessities. Mission fields in Asia 
and Africa that once were gladly and generously 
supported by European societies, must now turn 
to us for the only hope of survival. 


Darkness Covers the Earth 

A very recent report to Executive Secretary 
Dr. Ralph H. Long of the National Lutheran 
Council, from Director Ihmels of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission Society of Leipzig, Germany, 
gives our American Church a clear picture of the 
status of fourteen important mission stations. 
These missions, located in India, South and East 
Africa, Abyssinia, China and New Guinea have 
been struck hard blows by the coming of war to 
- Asia and Europe. 
The ‘wpiecal picture in these stations is this: the 
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Memorial to the winning of » 
Finland’s independence 
from Russia, 1918-19. 
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Our Brethren 


able-bodied 


been interned: 


missionaries have 
their wives and 
children, together with the dea- 
conesses serving the field, have 
moved into common quarters to 
Re conserve their rapidly-dwindling 
resources. The native pastors, the 
majority of whom were poorly re- 
warded for their ministries before 
severe restrictions, and latterly 
war, stopped the flow of aid from 
supporting societies in Europe, 
are now reduced to utter want. 
Starvation wages of less than a 
dollar a month are common. There 
are actual hunger deaths among 
them. Where the missions are 
fortunate enough to have vege- 
table gardens or small industrial 
plants, these are being called upon 
to contribute what they can to re- 
lieve the pinch of poverty. The mis- 
sion congregations have bravely 
and sacrificially, yet without 
marked success, tried to shoulder additional 
shares of the support of the missionary families 
and the native Christian workers. Nearby Amer- 
ican, Swedish and Danish missions have been 
helping to the limit of their severely cut budgets. 
For example, our Lutheran mission in New 
Guinea reports: “The neighboring mission at 
Madang has shown a wonderful brotherly spirit 
even though it has no surplus of men or means,” 
Mission buildings are in disrepair,—many of 
them on the verge of collapse. 

But in spite of these paralyzing handicaps the 
missions live on. Christian profession is abun- 
dantly produced among them. Devotion to Christ 
and touching loyalty to the Lutheran Church 
shine through their physical wretchedness. Piety 
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uns greeted a detachment.of swedish volunteers by singing 
“A Mighty Fortress.” 


“Granite Church,’ Helsinki’s pride, erected in 
1920’s,—symbol of Finland’s liberty. 


Werner Wiren, a leader of _. 
Lutheran youth in Finland. 
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Modern buildings 
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sale Co-operative 
Society, Vipuri. 
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Finland is a leader of the world in the exportation of 
wood pulp. 
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Eduin Wiren, pastor, 
Deaconess Motherhouse, 


; call their Lutheran publication house, where 
Bibles, catechisms and hymnals are printed, 
“our chief defense against Russia.” 


Wood-burning locomotives, reminiscent of early American types, are ° 
characteristic of Finland, where wood is plentiful. 
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which is all but saintly is showing itself as these 
orphaned missions determine not to fail in this 


time of fiery trial. 


Again the Cry of the Innocents 

From the Holy Land, where the Lutheran 
school for blind lepers, the orphanage, hospital 
and schools in the vicinity of Jerusalem have 
established themselves as model institutions, 
there comes a poignant cry for help. Interestingly 
enough the appeals to aid this work of Lutheran 
missions come with the greatest urgency from 
representatives of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, who are also at work on that holy 
ground, and who have seen the effectiveness of 
our Lutheran forces. The appeal of Canon Bridge- 
man of Jerusalem is typical of several which he 
and the Bishop of Jerusalem have directed to the 
Lutherans of America. Says a Bridgeman letter: 
“The European war will bring to an abrupt stop 
much of the valuable Lutheran mission work in 
the Holy Land unless some source of income can 
be found. Such a weakening of the Christian 
cause should be avoided at all costs.... It is 
urgently hoped that so valuable a piece of work 
as that of the Lutherans will find a new source of 
income among America’s Lutherans.” 

Greatly appealing to all of us who have so re- 
cently been in spirit with Bethlehem’s shepherds 
as they heard the words which hold in them the 
only hope for all the warring ages: ‘“Good tidings 

. a Saviour ... peace... good will,” are the 
kindergarten and boys’ school which our mis- 
sionaries conduct for the children of shepherds 
hard by those same grazing fields. But alas, these 
schools must both be closed until help reaches 
the mission from America. That means that over 
400 children in the very birthplace of our holy 
faith must be without Christian and secular in- 
struction thewhile. 


In the Name of These Refugees 
A national agency for the relief of refugees has 
issued a publicity stamp on which it pictures the 
Holy Family fleeing into Egypt to take refuge 
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there from the tyrannies of Judea’s King Herod. 
The stamp bears the legend: “In the name of 
THESE refugees help ALL refugees.” At very 
least the fleeing ones who are members of our 
own household of faith should have our compas- 
sionate and generous concern. Of the refugees 
who are coming to America from Germany, about 
one-third are Protestants, most of whom are Lu- 
theran. The Lutheran World Convention has set 
up an agency to assist these war-made wanderers. 
Of course the extent to which it can aid and be- 
friend these prospective fellow-believers and fel- 
low-citizens will be determined in large measure 
by the financial force which the good people of 
our churches put at the disposal of this merciful 
agency. Christ walks and waits with the refugees. 
We will all some day want Him to say to us: ‘““Well 
done... I was astranger and ye took me in.” And 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

Help now to shield and support your brethren! 
War-weary Europeans, Asiatics and Africans, 
missionaries and their families, and native Chris- 
tians, and refugees within our own borders are 
all in that word “brethren.” The fellowship of 
believers is that which our Lord sees. It is 
that company of witnesses who will be gathered 
around His throne at the last day. 

The Lutheran Emergency Appeal (Headquar- 
ters, 39 E. 35th Street, New York City) offers to 
be the means through which our gifts can shield 
and support them. Let us come forward nobly 
NOW and do them good! 


Vipuri’s modernistic art museum expresses Finland's ‘ 
freedom and faith in the future. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


PILATE’S QUESTIONS AND CHRIST’S 
WORDS 


By the Rev. Dallas C. Baer, S.T.M., 
Selinsgrove, Pa. The Lutheran Literary 
Board, Burlington, Iowa. Pages 136. Price, 
$1.00. 


This is a book of sermons particularly 
appropriate for the latter part of the 
Lenten season. It begins with Jesus’ teach- 
ing about His mission and a meditation 
on the redemptive work of Christ. This 
section is followed by six sermons on ques- 
tions asked by Pilate during the trial of 
Jesus: Whether of the Twain? What Shall 
I Do with Jesus? What Evil Hath He 
Done? What Is Truth? Shall I Crucify 
Your King? Art Thou a King? The last 
section contains sermons on the words 
from the cross, and a final message on the 
Easter victory. 

It is stated in the preface that the vol- 
umes already written by the author led 
the publishers to request the material for 
this book. Although the sermons cover 
chiefly the last scenes of the Lord’s min- 
istry, they have a bearing on personal 
living and the problems of today. The 
sermons are brief, the diction simple and 
the treatment within the grasp of the 
average reader. The author shows no hes- 
itancy in dealing with the infinite demerit 
of sin and in exalting the mediatorial 
work of Christ as the sole remedy. The 
book is thoroughly evangelical, and the 
scriptural view of the atonement is clearly 
presented. It will contribute to the hours 
of devotion as well as to the presentation 
of the close of Jesus’ earthly labors. 

STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


CENTURION! 


By Edwin McNeill Poteat. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Pages 182. Price, 
$2.00. 


Harpers have done a splendid piece of 
publication in giving “Centurion” to the 
public. 

This narrative poem is greatly worth 
while. “Centurion” amazes one in the 
daring sweep of its presentation and in 
the keenness of its insight. 

“Centurion” is a powerful narrative 
poem about the Centurion who was to put 
Christ to death. It is written in iambic 
pentameter, which form of expression is 
handled like a master by Dr. Poteat. The 
author is now pastor of the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. Before 
that he served as missionary and teacher 
in Shanghai. He translated the teachings 
of Confucius from the Chinese. “Jesus 
in the Liberal Mind,’ “Social Manifesto of 
Jesus,” and “Thunder Over Sinai,” are 
other volumes from his pen. A competent 
musician, author and poet represent some 
of his fields of activity. 

This vivid poem tells the story of the 
terrific conflict in the soul of the Cen- 
turion, Marcus, as paganism and the mes- 
sage of the Christ battled there. Marcus 
refused to crucify the Christ, and is there- 
_ fore crucified on another cross. That con- 
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flict is told with such strong power that 
you see what the early Christian went 
through when he accepted Christ. This in- 
sight into the turmoil of the human soul 
which love wins over duty, is pictured in 
such intensity that one’s own soul is 
tossed as in a tempest. 

You may disagree with parts of the 
poem. Isn’t that good for the soul? Sev- 
eral items are not Biblically accurate. One 
does get angry to see Mary of Magdala 
pictured as a harlot and calls out, “Why 
not be fair to a girl’s name, even though 
for centuries she has been dead?” Yet 
that unsupported habit of making Mary 
Magdalene a dame of the night is not 
justified, even on a basis of poetic license. 
However, Dr. Poteat cleverly pictures the 
change of Mary from sin to Christ and 
tells us, 


“She had found company within a group, 

Of hungry spirits whose strong fellow- 
ship 

Was centered in a man of Nazareth.” 


The poem is graphic in its strength. It 
is very worth while. Buy it! Read it! 
Read it several times and then read it 
again! Beautiful, interesting and dynamic, 
it will not only furnish an hour or so of 
intellectual and poetical delight, but you 
will better understand the Christ and the 
cross and the terrific conflict of passion 
His presence provokes. 

G. E. Swoyer. 


VOICES FROM THE YOUNGER 
CHURCHES 


Edited by Roy J. McCorkel. Friendship 
Press, New York. Pages x-114. Price, 50 
cents, paper bound. 


Five of the younger churches are sup- 
posed to be speaking through prominent 
members. The churches are in China, 
speaking through P. C. Hsu; India speak- 
ing through Ila R. Sirear; in Latin Amer- 
ica speaking through Gonzalo B. Camargo; 
in Nigeria through Sampson U. Etuk; in 
Japan speaking through Hachiro Yuasa. 

Biographical notes on the authors oc- 
cupy three pages. They are young men 
and women who have been prominently 
identified with the interdenominational 
movements in their own lands, such as 
Y. M. C. A. and World Student Christian 
Federation. All attended the Madras Con- 
ference on Missions and they toured the 
world afterward bringing the message of 
Madras to the world. Possibly by the fact 
that they were chosen for the writing of 
this book or possibly through the editor- 
ship they all carry very much the same 
message. 

They point out the mistakes of the 
church in the past, especially its associa- 
tion with foreign political powers, with 
violence and with militarism. They all call 
attention to the harm done by denomina- 
tional divisions. And they all call on the 
church to be a major factor in the solution 
of social and political problems of the day. 
Rethinking Missions is referred to by 
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nearly all of them in highly favorable 
terms. Whether we can really consider 
this testimony as the voice of the younger 
churches is a question. That it represents 
the viewpoint of some, perhaps of many, 
in their lands is undoubted. 

To the reviewer there seems to be lack- 
ing an evangelical viewpoint and too much 
stress on the place of the church as a 
social doctor af national ills, with too lit- 
tle appreciation of Christian culture (not 
Western civilization) as something distinct 
and superior to national cultures and art. 

An introduction by Dr. Paul Braisted 
supplies the keynote—the future of the 
church does not lie in the hands of the 
older churches, but in the fellowship and 
mutual interchange of Christian testimony 
from the churches in all lands. 

C. P. Harry. 


IT WAS FOR YOU 


LENTEN SERMONS. By Lutheran Pastors. 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 
1939. Pages 279. Price, $1.50. 


The “Foreword” states that this book 
contains the sermons, forty-one in num- 
ber, which were preached to large local 
mid-day audiences in Chicago and broad- 
cast by radio during the Lenten season of 
1939. The eighteen pastors who contributed 
to this collection of short sermons are from 
six general Lutheran bodies in America. 
These sermons indicate a remarkable unity 
in the doctrine concerning the Person and 
Work of Christ, and, therefore, a very close 
and logical adherence to the theme, “It 
Was for You.” 

There is no attempt at homiletical or 
rhetorical display. The great truths pre- 
sented are couched in language well with- 
in the comprehension of a radio audience, 
yet each sermon makes its own distinctive 
appeal, both timely and fresh, with an ap- 
plication to life continually in evidence. 
Many of these sermons are thoroughly 
“heart-warming.” It would be spiritually 
profitable if our souls were steeped in lit- 
erature of this kind every day of the year. 

Particular attention might be called to 
the addresses on Christ’s Seven Words 
from the Cross, which are presented with 
a freshness that may be helpfully sug- 
gestive to busy pastors. C. K. BELL. 


FORTY STORIES FOR THE CHURCH 
SCHOOL AND HOME 


By Margaret W. Eggleston. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 1939. Pages 154. 
Price, $1.50. 


Stories and more stories! We are need- 
ing them always—stories that get attention, 
fascinate, and foster the durable virtues. 

Pastors, teachers and parents were al- 
ready deeply indebted to Margaret Eggles- 
ton for a large and worthy portion of the 
story material they use. Now, further. 

These are stories charmingly told; stories 
that have power. Best of all, they deal 
with real people, from Marie Curie in the 
first to Jennie Cassidy in the final story. 
Those of us who know “Lew” are glad that 
his story of pluck and honor get told, too. 

Ratpx D. Hem. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“WATCH YE THEREFORE, 
AND PRAY ALWAYS” 


When in the hour of utmost need 

We know not where to look for aid; 
Where days and nights of anxious thought 
Nor help nor counsel yet have brought, 


Then this our comfort is alone, 

That we may meet before Thy throne, 
And ery, O faithful God, to Thee 
For rescue from our misery; 


To Thee may raise our hearts and eyes, 
Repenting sore with bitter sighs, 

And seek Thy pardon for our sin, 

And respite from our griefs within. 


For Thou hast promised graciously 

To hear all those who cry to Thee, 
Through Him Whose name alone is great, 
Our Saviour and our Advocate. 


And thus we come, O God, today 
And all our woes before Thee lay; 
For tried, afflicted, lo! we stand 
Peril and foes on every hand. 


Ah, hide not for our sins Thy face; 
Absolve us through Thy boundless grace; 
Be with us in our anguish still 

Free ws at last from every ill. 


So that with all our hearts we may 

Once more our glad thanksgiving pay, 

And walk obedient to Thy word, 

And now and ever praise Thee, Lord. 
—P. Eber. 


THE SURPRISE 
A Valentire Story 
By Emma Gary Wallace 


Vera and Alice were friends. That 
is, as a usual thing they were. But some- 
times they disagreed, and then things were 
not quite so pleasant. 

Vera and Alice started in school the 
same day, and usually they went and came 
together, for they lived quite near each 
other. Vera would start a few minutes 
early, come along and join Alice, who was 
nearly always waiting for her. If she were 
not, then Vera would run up the steps of 
Alice’s house and trip in without even 
ringing the bell, for she was quite at home 
in her little friend’s house. 

If there was a disagreement, it rarely 
lasted very long, for the little girls were 
lonesome without each other, and each 
loved the other well enough to want to 
make up any unpleasantness as soon as 
possible. 

But one day they had trouble and it was 
not so quickly forgotten. You see, it was 
this way. Alice’s Aunt May, who lived in 
the city, sent her small niece the gift of 
a little necklace. There was a thin, dainty 
gold chain, and on the front of it a little 
locket-like pendant which both children 
thought very pretty indeed. The little 
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pendant or locket opened, and there were 
places for two pictures inside. Alice’s 
mother put a tiny snapshot of Alice on one 
side and a wee picture of Vera on the 
other. 

Alice was very proud of her lovely little 
locket, for it had her initials on one side, 
and right in the middle of the other side 
a diamond chip. A chip, you know, is a 
very small piece of a diamond which is 
trimmed away in cutting the larger stones. 
Alice’s birthday was in April, and, as every 
one knows, the diamond is the April birth- 
stone, and that’s why Aunt May selected 
this particular ornament, and, although the 
diamond was so tiny and the locket itself 
small, yet when the little gem caught the 
light it would sparkle and send out a tiny 
rainbow of color. 

Vera often wished she had a little locket 
and chain like that, and once in awhile 
Alice would let her wear it for a time, but 
Vera’s mother objected, for she said if 
Vera should lose the locket and chain, it 
would be a serious matter. She explained 
to Vera that it was better not to borrow 
things unless it were really necessary, It 
was beginning a bad habit that often took 
a strong hold on one. 

The more Vera thought about it the more 
envious she became of Alice’s treasure, 
and, instead of being glad that Alice had 
so nice a possession, she began to try to 
find fault with it and to make Alice dis- 
satisfied. 

“I don’t belive that locket and chain are 
real gold at all,” she said one day, with a 
shrug of her shoulders, “because when I 
wore it once the chain made a black line 
on my neck.” 

“°-Tis so gold,” defended Alice, angrily. 
“Do you suppose my Aunt May would buy 
something that just pretended to be what 
it wasn’t? That wouldn’t be honest. May- 
be the chain just needs to be washed with 
soap and water and shined up.” 

Vera ignored the suggestion. 

“When I have a locket and chain,” she 
remarked loftily, “it'll be solid gold and 
have real diamonds all over it—big ones 
that'll shine and sparkle like the ones Mrs 
Rich wears when she comes to call on my 
mother.” 

Alice paused and the tears were very 
near the surface. 

“T’m sorry,” she said slowly, “that I ever 
let you wear my nice locket and chain, 
and I’m never going to let you wear it 
again, remember that!” 

Vera tossed her dark curls. 

“Don’t worry,’ she retorted, “I don’t 
want to wear it—not when it blackens 
my neck.” 

“Ym going right—home,” announced 
Alice, slowly, “and I don’t believe I'll ever 
come back.” 

“I don’t care,” flung back Vera. “I can 
play with Susie Rundell whenever I like.” 

But Alice wasn’t listening. She was al- 
ready turning away, and there was an ache 
in her heart, and her face was very red. 

The next morning the children did not 
go to school together, and at noon Alice 


could hear Vera telling some of the other 
children about the quarrel, and that made 
Alice feel very badly. 

Two, three, four days went by and the 
quarrel wasn’t patched up. The very next 
day would be Valentine’s Day and Vera 
and Alice had intended to have such a nice 
time together and to have a valentine party 
for their dolls, but, now the way things 
were, that was not to be thought of. 

Vera had two dimes in her little, red 


pocketbook, and her mother had said she 


might spend them as she pleased in buy- 
ing valentines. She went down to the book 
store, which had two display windows. In 
one window was a whole string of ugly, 
comic valentines and they were only a 
penny each. In the other window there 
were many lovely valentines made of lace 
paper and pictures and dainty little orna- 
ments, but of course they cost a great deal 
more. 

’ Although Vera had really been to blame, 
she kept trying to persuade herself in her 
own mind that she was the injured party, 
and that somehow or other she ought to 
make Alice understand that. So she de- 
cided to go in and buy one of the ugliest 
of the valentines and to send it to her 
playmate. She stood before the counter 
and picked out one having the picture of 
a very disagreeable-looking girl on it, and 
under the picture was a verse which toid 
how people disliked her. 

“Tll take that one,” said Vera, “and an 
envelope and stamp, if you please.” 

There was an old gentleman behind the 
counter and he looked shrewdly through 
his glasses at Vera. 

“A two-cent stamp and an envelope,” he 
replied, “would take a pretty valentine and 
make someone happy.” 

Vera opened her eyes wide. 

“That’s right too,’ she said soberly. 
“What is the very nicest valentine you can 
give me for seventeen cents. I’ll need an 
envelope and a stamp, you know.” 

The old gentleman smiled. 

“I have a pretty one here,” he replied, 
“that is marked twenty cents, but there is 
an envelope with it and I’ll throw in the 
stamp.” 

So Vera addressed the dainty valentine 
to Alice, and right down in one corner in 
tiny letters she wrote the words, “I do love 
you,” but she didn’t so much as add her 
initials. 

At the same minute Vera was dropp.ng 
into the post-office the valentine she had 
bought, Alice was home counting the four 
nickels in her little bag which her dad had 
given her to celebrate Valentine’s Day 
with. 

“And remember, little daughter,” he 
smiled, “Valentine is the patron saint of 
love. Try to make people happy by the 
knowledge that you really care for them.” 

Alice thought about that quite soberly 
for a time. Then she took her money, went 
down to the store where the valentines 
were in the window, and examined them 
carefully. She could think of a lot of peo- 
ple she would like to make happy: her 
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father and mother and—Vera. The tears 
came into her eyes, for she was homesick 
for her friend. 

She entered the store and wondered how 


she could divide her money. Then a bright 


idea came to her. She had fifteen cents 
of her very own saved from her allowance. 
She would put this with the other money 
and buy one nice valentine for her father 
and mother, and the rest of the money 
she could put into a lovely love token for 
Vera. \ 

It took Alice some time to decide on ner 
selection, and then to address and stamp 
the envelopes, but, before she sealed up 
the one to go to Vera, she printed on the 
back of it, in her very best. printing, the 
words: “Please come and see me. I miss 
you.” She didn’t sign her name or even 
one initial, but she hoped Vera would know 
at once where the invitation came from. 

On the morning of the fourteenth of 
February Vera was opening a big, square 
envelope which looked suspiciously like a 
valentine, just about the time that Alice 
was taking a pink, faintly perfumed en- 
velope from the postman’s hand. 

Then, just at the time Vera was clapping 
her hands and saying, “I’m so glad I sent 
her a nice one,’ Alice was clapping her 
hands and exclaiming: “I’m so glad I 
bought the prettiest one I could find for 
her.” 

Then Vera started to run up to Alice’s 
house, and Alice started to run down to 
Vera’s house, and the little girls met half- 
way, and, before either knew what was 
happening, each was hugging the other 
joyously. 

“I haven’t been happy since we quar- 
reled,” admitted Alice, as the two of them 
started down the street arm in arm. 

“Neither have I,” said Vera, bravely, 
“because it was my fault anyway.” 

“Let’s not quarrel any more,” said Alice. 

“Let’s not,” agreed Vera, and away the 
two little girls ran, hand in hand, as happy 
as the two little snowbirds twittering up 
in a tree overhead.—Junior Life. 


THE OTHER FELLOW 


Don’r think when you have troubles 
That your neighbor goes scot-free 
Because he shows a smiling front 
And battles cheerfully. 
No, man! He, too, has troubles, 
But herein the difference lies: 
While you go idly moping ’round 
The other fellow tries! 


_ Don’t envy other people; 


Maybe, if the truth you knew, 

You’d find their burdens heavier far 
Than is the case with you. 

Because a fellow, rain or shine, 
Can show a smiling face, 

Don’t think you’d have an easier time 
If you could take his place. 


’Tis hope and cheery courage 
That incite one to retrieve 
One’s past mistakes, to start afresh, 
To dare and to achieve. 
So smile, and if perchance you light 
The spark of hope anew 
In some poor sad and burdened heart, 
All honor be to you! —Anonymous. 
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THE PERFECT LIFE 


MEN are but mimics copying other men, 
Living as others live, a fruitless life; 
Plodding along in never-ending strife, 

From shriveled hope to shriveled hope 

again. 


What means it all? Ha! list the cheering 
voice: 

See in the present Sacred Hands at work, 

Purging you from the stains that in you 
lurk, 

That you may in the perfect life rejoice. 


The labor of the day is shaping you 

To fitness for the wonderful to be, 

And in the world about you you may see 
Angels of light, to guide you to the True. 


Think not life common, but in all things 
find 
A will at work to raise you from the sod, 
To link you firmly to the Heart of God, 
And give the good destined for humankind. 
—D. B. Mackie. 


RAY PREPARES HIS 
LESSONS 


By N. Florence Leech 


Raymonp Wiccins slipped into his seat at 
the breakfast table with a hopeful grin on 
his face. 

“Please, Father,” he said, as soon as the 
more pressing business of consuming pan- 
cakes was well under way, “help me out.” 

“What have you been getting yourself 
into now?” Mr. Wiggins asked, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

“Nothing!” Ray answered hastily. “I just 
need to know something.” 

“Most of us do,” Ray’s older brother, 
George, laughed. 

“In conversation hour this morning,” Ray 
explained, “each member of the class is 
to relate a story about Abraham Lincoln. 
I’d like to tell something different from 
the others if I can.” 

“There’s a ‘Life of Abraham Lincoln’ in 
the library. Why didn’t you look up what 
you wanted last night?” 

“I waited until after I studied my les- 
sons, and then there wasn’t time!” 

Mr. Wiggins sighed. 

“Besides,” Ray finished diplomatically, 
“I knew you’d know!” 

“Help out, George,’ Mr. Wiggins in- 
vited. 

“Well, Lincoln was born in a log cabin 
and went to school less than nine months 
in his entire life,’ George began. 

“Oh, everybody knows that!” Ray in- 
terrupted. 

“He worked in a store and studied at 
night. When he wanted a grammar he had 
a hard time finding a copy for miles 
around,” Mr. Wiggins told his son. “And 
some of the histories tell us that, in order 
to see to study during the cold winter 
nights, he used to take his book and go to 
a cooper’s shop, where he would burn 
shavings to make a bright light.” 

“TI like that story. It shows his deter- 
mination and ambition, doesn’t it?” cried 
Ray. 

“Now, Mother, it is your turn,” and Mr. 
Wiggins glanced at his wife. 
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“The story I like best is about little, five- 
year-old Abe and the soldier,” she smiled. 

“That’s a new one,’ George said! 

“The War of 1812 was going on, and 
Lincoln’s patriotic parents taught him 
always to help a soldier, if he could. One 
day the child went fishing and caught a 
small fish. He started home with his catch, 
but on the way met a tired, hungry-look- 
ing soldier. Little Abe wanted the fish for 
his own supper, but the soldier, he de- 
cided, needed it more than he did. So he 
politely offered it to the man and went 
home empty-handed.” 

“That’s a fine story!” declared Ray. “Lit- 
tle Abe Lincoln was generous, no doubt 
about it!” 

Then, as they rose from the table, he 
added: “Thank you all for helping me.” 

—Exchange. 


BE ON TIME 


A YOUNG man was commencing life as 
a clerk. One day his employer said to 
him: “Now, tomorrow that cargo of cotton 
must be got out and weighed, and we must 
have a regular account of it.” 

He made his arrangements overnight, 
spoke to the men about their carts and 
horses, and resolved to begin very early 
in the morning. About ten or eleven o’clock 
his employer came in, and, seeing him 
sitting in the counting room, said: “I 
thought you were requested to get out 
that cargo of cotton this morning?” 

“It is all done,’ said the young man, 
“and here is the account of it.” 

The youth never looked behind him 
from that moment. His character was 
fixed; confidence was established. He was 
found to be the man to do things with 
promptness. He soon came to be one who 
could not be spared. He was as necessary 
to the firm as any of the partners.—Sel. 


SMILES 


“TEACHER—Willie, you know that you 
musn’t laugh in the schoolroom. 

“Willie—_I know, ma’am. I was only 
smiling and the smile burst.” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“WHEN you wish to depend largely on 
fruits in a special diet, one difficulty will 
be to find fruits that contain oil. The 
alligator pear is one of the few containing 
fat. It may be served as a salad or the 
pulp may be mashed and strained and 
added to water to make a_ nourishing 
beverage.” 


OysTERS A LA CASSEROLE. One-half cup 
oyster juice, two dozen oysters, two table- 
spoonfuls flour, sprig of parsley, salt, one- 
quarter cup cream, two tablespoonfuls but- 
ter, two slices onion, buttered breadcrumbs. 
Seald the oysters in their own liquor and 
drain. Heat the butter, smooth in the flour, 
add the onion and brown; add parsley and 
oyster juice. Cook until it thickens and 
add the cream. Drop in the oysters and 
seasoning. Pour into the casserole, cover 
with crumbs, place in the oven and brown. 
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Citizens and Neighbors 


Jesus Declares Requirements for Citizenship and Neighborliness 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 22: 15-22, 34-40. Sunday School Lesson for February 18 


Jesus outwitted His caviling opponents, 
not by studied cleverness but by strict 
adherence to facts. Often He brought to 
light what they wished concealed. At times 
He announced truths they had not heard 
before, or made applications that were 
novel. His mind was well balanced, and 
His thinking was ahead of theirs. He 
checked their trickery by exposing its 
flaws. He exposed their hypocrisy and 
silenced them. When they had failed to 
discredit Him as a religious teacher, they 
undertook to trap Him in His tacit or ex- 
pressed conviction about government. Here 
they ran into difficulty of their own 
making, for there was division among them 
as to what was legitimately due the gov- 
ernment from them. The Pharisees put 
the church above the state, claiming that 
acknowledging the claims of Rome was a 
direct slight to the church. On the con- 
trary, the Herodians put loyalty to the 
state above the church. They were at odds 
with the Pharisees as to the right to pay 
tribute to Rome. Then, too, there was a 
provoking strife about the relative value of 
different commandments. As experts in 
the law the Pharisees posed as scholarly 
by discussing the straw question they had 
set up about which was the great com- 
mandment of the law. So two vital mat- 
ters were brought to Jesus for Him to de- 
cide; one pertained to citizenship, the 
other to neighborliness. Could He decide 
without taking sides and without opening 
Himself to condemnation by one group or 
another? 


Discussing Citizenship 


It is charitable to say that the Pharisees 
were sincere in raising the question about 
tribute to Caesar, for they were under 
vow to stand by the Jewish church. Their 
strict interpretation showed that any rec- 
ognition of Rome’s authority was belittling 
the church. However, it seems better to 
say that they were secretly plotting to trap 
Jesus so as to destroy His public favor, 
and, if possible, make Him liable to arrest, 
conviction, and death. It seems they were 
bent on getting rid of Him. If they did, it 
must be done in some concealed, under- 
handed way. To throw Him off guard they 
used flattery, though speaking only the 
truth. He was all they said to Him—a 
true, independent teacher of the way of 
truth; but they did not mean what they 
said. They thought to please Him and lure 
Him into their snare. 

The question about the lawfulness of 
paying tribute to Caesar was much dis- 
cussed, and the discussion was long and 
bitter. It could not have been new to 
Jesus. It did not take Him unawares. 
Apparently He was ready with an answer. 
They thought they had Him cornered. If 
He endorsed the tax, they would accuse 
Him of unfaithfulness to the church. If 
He repudiated it, they would accuse Him 
of treason. In the former case the Hero- 
dians would be with Him and the Phar- 


isees against Him; in the latter, He would 
stand wtih the Pharisees but apart from 
the Herodians. It seems that one group or 
the other would soon have a case against 
Him. Jesus handled the case so as to ex- 
pose their futile quibbling and to make 
clear the double standard for good citizen- 
ship, namely, pay your tax and support 
your church. You owe the tribute, or tax, 
to the state whose protection and priv- 
ileges you enjoy, but you also owe support 
to the church since it is God’s institution 
for promoting and stabilizing His work. In 
that brief discussion which was forced on 
Him, Jesus certainly won His point. He 
stood faultless before His accusers. Neither 
side could claim His support. 


Achieving Citizenship 

The basic principle of citizenship which 
Jesus declared stood as a challenge then. 
It has not been shaken to this day. As our 
democratic nations are constituted, citizen- 
ship requires full accord with and support 
of government, but it does not exclude, but 
definitely includes, recognition and sup- 
port of religion. The fundamental truth 
in democracy goes back to the act of God 
in creating all men free and equal. To 
achieve citizenship is the privilege of all 
under democratic flags. Freedom to wor- 
ship God goes along with the liberty guar- 
anteed by government. Before us are 
these two essential activities in achieving 
citizenship in its full symmetry! Keep 
accourits balanced with the state, and for- 
get not to support the church as we are 
able. Meeting obligation to the state does 
not excuse us from rendering unto God 
the things that are God’s. We cannot justify 
refusal to support the state on the ground 
that we give everything to the Lord. 


Practicing Neighborliness 


This Pharisee lawyer’s question to Jesus 
seemed harmless; and maybe it was. May- 


THINK OF THESE 


NotHING we can say to Jesus flatters 
Him; no truth about Him can be exceeded 
by any word of ours. 


Jesus was for the separation of church 
and state, but for wholehearted loyalty to 
both. 


A citizen. loses symmetry by neglecting 
either his church or his country. 


A love-ruled life has no cause for shame 
before God or neighbors. ~- 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. A Good Citizen. Matt. 22: 15-22. 

T. A Good Neighbor. Matt. 22: 34-40. 
W. A Beneficent God. Deut. 8: 11-18. 
Th, Mutual Helpfulness. Rom. 12: 10-21. 
F. A True Neighbor. James 2: 1-8. 

Sat. Heavenly Citizenship. Phil. 3: 17-21. 
S. Love Fulfils the Law. Rom, 13: 8-14. 
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be he really was concerned and wanted 
Jesus’ opinion on the moot issue. Many 
kinds of laws had been enacted, and raised 
to the level of authority with the Law of 
God. Tradition had climbed into fact and 
became a cause of dispute. One group 
stood for a selected few of these command- 
ments as first in importance; another group 
raised them all to the same level. So they 
disputed vigorously. It was this that led 
to asking Jesus to express His conviction. 
Jesus did not hesitate; His answer was 
immediate. It did not, as was expected, 
involve Him in conflict with anybody, for 
He merely quoted what the Scriptures had 
to say. What commandments were found 
in Scripture were sufficient. All agreed on 
the authority of their Scriptures. Jesus 
did not specify one commandment in re- 
lation to another. He set forth the sum 
of the commandments as set forth in the 
Decalogue. Never had there been dispute 
about the relative worth of these com- 
mandments which God gave them through 
the ministry of Moses. . That summation 
said love to God alone was demanded, as 
was also love to neighbors. The only quib- 
ble was in the matter of neighborliness; 
they designated who was and who was 
not to be treated as a neighbor. Jesus 
swept that aside and adhered to the Scrip- 
ture’s general, sweeping statement, “thy 
neighbor as thyself.” To practice that is 
what is involved in all righteous relation- 
ship and social justice. 


WORK AND ENJOY IT 


Work is neither disgraceful nor distaste- 
ful; those who see us work do not ridicule 
us, and while we work we get the real 
zest out of life. This is as it ought to be. 
It is the way with us if we are normal. 
It should not be a difficult thing for any 
of us to work and enjoy it. But this en- 
joyment is a result of meeting conditions. 
John Ruskin, a good many years ago, 
wrote: “In order that people may be 
happy in their work, these three things 
are needed: They must be fit for it. They 
must not do too much of it. They must 
have a sense of success in it.” It follows, 
as the day the night, that whoever pos- 
sesses these three needed things will work 
long and hard, and always find joy in 
working. 

To enjoy work there must be a step by 
step progress, as Ruskin suggested. The 
start is with being fit for the work. This 
is a privilege that stands as a beckoning 
challenge to all of us. We can become fit 
for our work. It may take time and ap- 
plication and persistence to be prepared 
for the work, but such preparation is fun- 
damental to our enjoying our work. This 
is something worth striving for; for not to 
enjoy work makes life a round of disagree- 
able hours, since it is the normal lot of 
most of us to have to work to live. 

Some of us feel that we have too much 
work to do. It may be that our judgment 
is wrong in this. But it may be that we 
are forced to do more than our just share 
of work, that too much is laid on our 
shoulders. Even so, we can enjoy our work 
if we do it so well that we have a sense 
of success in our work. The work is here, 
much of it, and we are to be the workers. 
We can, if we will, find joy in the work. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Paut M &rnports, D.D., Executive Sec- 
retary of the Luther League of America, 
graciously consented to an interview on 
the Pocket Testament League. Because of 
his position and experience he is equipped 
to see the P. T. L. in its relationship to the 
whole program of the Luther League of 
America. His assistance in the presentation 
of this topic is much appreciated. 

The Lutheran Church has taken the po- 
sition that it should co-operate with any 
agency that is established for the purpose 
of increasing the circulation and use of 
the Bible. The U. L. C. A. fully co-operates 
with the American Bible Society. It could 
do the same with the P. T. L. The last 
question asked Dr. Kinports raises this 
question. The only reservation made in 
co-operating with such groups is that they 
do not promote any particular interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. The P. T. L. avoids this 
and is only interested in encouraging the 
members to carry and read their testaments. 


What is the Pocket Testament League? 


The original Pocket Testament League 
was founded by Mrs. Charles M. Alexander 
when she was a schoolgirl in England, as 
a means of helping to win her friends to 
Christ. It was officially launched as a 
world-wide movement in Philadelphia, Pa., 
in 1908. It has spread throughout the 
world. There are more than seven million 
members. 

It is a means of binding human lives and 
the Word of God together. It unites those 
who agree to carry a Testament or Bible 
with them and to read a portion of it every 
day. It aims to exalt God’s Word as a 
daily companion and guide and as a means 
of winning souls. (Titus 1: 9 and Philip- 
pians 2: 16.) 


What is the story of the connection of this 
League with the Luther League of 
America? 


At the convention of the Luther League 
of America held in Charleston, S. C., in 
1935, it was decided to promote the Pocket 
Testament League among its members. 
The educational secretary of the Luther 
League of America signed the necessary 
papers by which members of 
the Luther League of America 
may become members of the 
Pocket Testament League. Files 
of the memberships are kept at 
headquarters in Philadelphia, 
and an annual report made to 
the International Office of the 
1 Sk a oF 

The young people of the Lu- 
ther League of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church in America 
have the most active Lutheran 
group in this country in pro- 
moting the Pocket Testament 
Movement since this group af- 
filiated with the Pocket Testa- 
ment League for launching its 
endeavors in July 1932. All 
young people’s national organ- 


POCKET TESTAMENT 
DAY PROGRAM 


Lesson: Psalm 119: 97-112 


izations in the American Lutheran Confer- 
ence are promoting this movement. Two- 
thirds of the Lutheran youth of America 
are constantly being invited to become 
members of the Pocket Testament League. 


Has the P. T. L. brought any really 
worth-while results to your program? 


The Pocket Testament Movement has 
had an increase of 850 members during the 
past year and now has a total of more than 
7,000 members actually on record in the 
offices of the Luther League of America. 
It has in many cases performed miracles 
in reviving and renewing truly Christian 
church work through changing and purify- 
ing individual lives. 

The new interest in Bible truths brought 
about by the study of God’s Word is prov- 
ing a powerful blessing to the program of 
the Luther League and the Church. 


Do you think our young folks take the 
P. T. L. seriously? 


Yes, I believe the majority of those who 
enroll fulfill their promise to read a por- 
tion of the Bible each day and carry a 
Bible or Testament with them. In the past 
year I have observed a number of our 
young people carrying their Pocket Testa- 
ments with them and at various times 
reading a portion of the Scriptures. 


How could the P. T. L. be more effectively 
promoted in the L. L. of A.? 


The problem that confronts us is not in 
the organization, but in the promotion of 
the Pocket Testament League. It is the 


responsibility of each educational secre- 
tary to keep the Pocket Testament Move- 
ment constantly before the League in a 
spontaneous, interesting and stimulating 
manner so that an increasing number will 
not only be encouraged to join, but spread 
God’s Word through this means. 


Check-ups should be made at regular 
intervals to follow up enrollments. 

a. Refer to conditions of membership. 

b. The show of hands to indicate how 
many have faithfully read and carried 
the Word. 

ce. Arrange for a brief oral account by 
Leaguers of what the Pocket Testa- 
ment Movement has meant to them. 

d. Keep a conservative supply of Pocket 
Testament literature on the church’s 
literature table or in its tract folder. 

e. To prepare and display varied Pocket 
Testament Movement posters. 

f. Conduct drills in looking up Scripture 
passages in order to increase famil- 
iarity with the books of the Bible. 


Can we look to the pastors for genuine 
support of this movement? 


We have had reports from a number of 
pastors telling us that they have urged 
their young people of the congregation to 
become members of the Pocket Testament 
Movement. I think all pastors should sup- 
port this movement in that the purpose 
is to help men and women and youth not 
simply to receive the Word of God as it 
is preached and read and taught but to 
love it and use it for themselves. 


Do you think the P. T. L. should be pro- 
moted by the U. L. C. A. and all the 
auxiliaries? 


Yes. This is a good project for evan- 
gelism. We bungle so many opportunities 
for soul winning, simply because we are 
not ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh us a reason of the 
hope that is in us. If the members of 
Christ’s church are serious about wanting 
to win a soul for Christ, surely by mark- 
ing our Testaments and carrying them with 
us we will always be ready to read from 
God’s Word the answer to the person in- 
quiring for the way to salvation. 

The aim of the Pocket Testament League 
Movement is fine and God pleasing. The 
promise of its members and voluntary 
Bible reading is evangelical and the plan 
is simple. We boast of being the Church 
of the Open Bible. Here is a chance to 
prove the boast. In this fellow- 
ship of Bible readers we have 
an opportunity of putting into 
practice our faith in the power 
of God’s Word. 

Dr. Hegland writes, “It may 
well be said that the degree of 
a Christian’s spiritual health and 
vigor is in proportion to the ex- 
tent and regularity with which 
he hears and reads God’s Word.” 


To Leavers: Topic date, Feb- 
ruary 25. A serious attempt to 
secure P, T. L. pledges should 
be made in connection with this 
meeting. If any of your mem- 
bers do use their Testaments 
daily, let them witness as to the 
benefits. Next topic, “Common 
Mistakes About Lent.” 
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WINGS OVER MIAMI 
VALLEY 


By the Rey. Carl Driscoll 


In bringing to readers of THE LUTHERAN 
this news letter, the pastors in the Miami 
Valley wish to share their experience in 
one of the oldest and most interesting sec- 
tions of Ohio. 
The Miami Val- 
ley is so named 
from its chief 
river, the Big 
Miami. The river 
reaches its big- 
ness at the point 
where two other 
rivers and a 
creek add their 
waters. At the 
junction of these 
many waters is 
the city of Day- 
ton, birthplace of 
aviation and 
scene of the dis- 
astrous 1913 flood. The valley is broad, 
fertile, and historic. The people are indus- 
trious and “air minded.” “Wings over the 
Miami Valley” is an adequate description. 

Above Dayton is one of the crossroads 
of the nations, U. S. Route 40 from coast 
to coast, and the Dixie Highway, U. S. 
Route 25 from Michigan south. The old 
Erie Canal once followed this north-south 
route, passing through Dayton and carry- 
ing scores of boats daily. Within the last 
half century, six modes of travel have run 
parallel up and down the valley; canal, 
railroad, electric cars, bus, auto, and air- 
planes. 

The pride of Dayton is Wright Field, the 
airplane center of the world, and home of 
the only Aeronautical Museum in the 
world. War activities abroad have greatly 
increased the experimental work that is 
carried on here. Another pride is the plan 
for flood control. After the 1913 flood a 
series of five dams was constructed, some 
being nearly a mile in length, which have 
already proved their worth. The 1913 flood 
might have been duplicated in the Ohio 
River flood of 1936, and the latest flood 
might have been even worse, had not these 
dams held back the waters of the Miami 
Valley. 

Industrially, Dayton points proudly to 
its Frigidair and Delco Brake Divisions of 
General Motors, and to the National Cash 
Register Company. These and many other 
nationally known industrial organizations 
make Dayton known the world over. 

In the cultural field, we can mention the 
Dayton Art Institute, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Dayton, Bonebrake Theological 
Seminary, a Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
other schools and societies, together with 
150 churches that add to the culture and 
religious welfare of this thriving city of 
nearly a quarter million inhabitants. 

This may look like propaganda of the 
Chamber of Commerce, but we are proud 
of our “valley.” We’re proud of what our 
churches are doing, too. Since 1926, the 
U. L. C. and A. L. C. churches have sup- 
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{Pastor Driscoll will be the news letter writer 
from the Miami Valley, having moved from 
Lucas, Ohio, to Dayton. He is already known 
to. our readers as the author of ‘“R-C-A Broad- 

cast"’ in these columns. ] ; 
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ported an Inner Mission with a full-time 
pastor as superintendent, and a deaconess. 
This year’s budget is being re-arranged to 
include the hiring of a part-time assistant. 
The Mission is not only doing a great 
work among the needy, but it is also in- 
directly causing many church members to 
have a greater interest in their churches. 


Last year, the ministers of the valley 
promoted the Lutheran Chautauqua As- 
sembly at the Chautauqua grounds south 
of the city. The first camp was supported 
mainly by folks in the valley. This year, 
the assembly, which meets June 23-27, is 
being spread out on a state-wide basis. 
In connection with the assembly program, 
a Girls’ Camp is held for two weeks. A 
fine program is being arranged for this 
year, which, together with the beautiful 
assembly grounds, promises an inviting 
four days of study and recreation. 


Lively interest is being shown in the 
opening of a new mission field in Oakwood, 
immediately south of Dayton. Members of 
the American Home Mission Board and the 
Board of Home Missions in Ohio conferred 
with local pastors on the matter early in 
January. There are fine indications that a 
man will be placed in this field in the near 
future. 


The summer and fall have marked sev- 
eral changes in local pastorates. The Rev. 
William Markley has succeeded the Rev. 
Paul Renz at our mission church in Mid- 
dletown. Herman Getter, D.D., comes to 
Lewisburg from New Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. Howard Rodgers; and by 
the middle of February, the Rev. Walden 
Holl will leave Franklin and go to New 
Philadelphia. Your reporter came to Day- 
ton in the summer, following the pastorate 
of the Rev. Richard Albert. The Rev. Karl 
Schofer left the position of Minister of 
Education at First Church, Dayton, and 
has been succeeded by the Rev. Fin Han- 
son, who comes to us from the Danish 
Lutheran Church in Minnesota. Within a 
few days of this writing the Rev. Dana 
Johnson, pastor at First Church, will sail 
for the Virgin Islands to occupy a mission- 
ary post at St. Thomas. 


You are now officially introduced to your 
neighbors in southwest Ohio. Later we 
shall tell you more about the work in the 
Miami Valley, centered here in, Dayton, 
“The Gem City of Ohio.” 


TAR HEEL FLASHES 
By the Rev. B. E. Petrea 


In THE family of the U. L. C. A. the 
United Synod of North Carolina is the 
third oldest and the twelfth in numerical 
strength. In a fiercely fought battle the 
soldiers from North Carolina refused to 
run, but stood their ground to the end. 
Their enemies said they had “tar on their 
heels,” and since then they have been 
called “tar heels.” 

October 29, 1939, synod celebrated the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
the Rev. Adolph Nussman, pioneer Lu- 
theran minister to North Carolina. The 
celebration was held at Organ (Zion) 
Church. Two laymen—Christopher Layrle 
(Lyerly) of St. John’s Church and Chris- 
topher Rintelman of Organ Church—went 
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to the old country for Pastor Nussman. 
Pastor Nussman served Organ Church one 
year, and St. John’s Church twenty-one 
years. He is buried at St. John’s, where a 
large granite shaft was recently erected to 
his memory. 


Parish Changes 


Within the last year a number of the 
larger parishes of the synod, consisting of 
two or more congregations, have divided, 
each congregation having the full-time 
services of a pastor. Other large parishes 
will doubtless take similar action soon. This 
will lighten the work of some pastors, open 
new fields, and result in more intensive 
growth of the congregation. At present 
there are eleven parishes of three congre- 
gations and four parishes of four congre- 
gations. 

Several pastoral changes have taken place 
recently. Pastor C. E. Fritz went to 
Ebenezer, Columbia, S. C., and Dr. P. D. 
Brown to St. John’s, Salisbury, N. C. The 
Rey. C. E. Lutz came from Hickory to 
Grace Church near China Grove, while 
the Rev. H. P. Barringer will go to St. 
Paul’s Church near Salisbury. 


The Seminary 

The Synod of North Carolina has always 
been loyal to the Lutheran Theological 
Southern Seminary, supporting it with 
men and means. At present she has four 
men on the teaching staff—Dr. C. K. Bell, 
Dr. J. B. Moose, Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, Dr. 
E. C. Cooper. Half of the present student 
body is from North Carolina—six in the 
senior class, four in the middle class, three 
in the junior class. 

The synod supports its own college— 
Lenoir Rhyne—at Hickory. The enrollment 
for 1939-1940 is the largest in the history 
of the college, numbering more than five 
hundred boys and girls. The synod also 
does its part in supporting three other in- 
stitutions in the former United Synod of 
the South, namely, the Seminary, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; the Lowman Home, White Rock, 
S. C.; the Orphan Home, Salem, Va. 


Mission Conscious 

Perhaps the one thought uppermost in 
the mind and heart of the synod is to pro- 
mote the cause of Home Missions. At the 
last meeting of synod the Mission Com- 
mittee was instructed to prepare a paper 
setting forth “The Mission Challenge and 
Opportunity in North Carolina.” This 
paper was prepared and printed in the 
North Carolina Lutheran. From this paper 
we quote: “Since the merger of the two 
synods in 1921 . . . commendable progress 
has marked our efforts . . . as the follow- 
ing figures will show: nineteen congrega- 
tions organized; fifty-nine new churches 
built; one hundred two Sunday school 
buildings; fifty parsonages acquired; eigh- 
teen mission parishes.” Three missions 
claim the attention of synod at present: 
one at Goldsboro, one at Asheboro, one 
near Lexington. Plans have been launched 
to make a survey of East Salisbury, look- 
ing to the organization of a mission there. 


Rural Work 
There are no cities in North Carolina 
of more than one hundred thousand pop- 
ulation, and few over fifty thousand. The 
congregations of the synod are mostly 
rural. Approximately 110 of the 160 con- 
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gregations of synod are in the country or 
small towns. The average congregation of 
the synod is 129 confirmed members. Only 
four congregations have more than 500 
confirmed members. Fifteen congregations 
have as many as 400 confirmed members; 
thirty-two congregations with a confirmed 
membership of 300 or more; thirty-one 
congregations with a confirmed member- 
ship from 200 to 300; thirty-three congre- 
gations with less than 100 confirmed mem- 
bers; seventeen congregations with a mem- 
bership of from 100 to 200. Thirty-eight 
of the 160 congregations of the synod are 
in towns of less than ten thousand pop- 
ulation. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By Dr. John A. M. Ziegler 


Los ANGELEs is still the mecca for Bible 
conventions. 

The Church of the Open Door conducted 
the fifth Annual Torey Memorial Bible 
Conference, January 21-28. Dr. R. A. Torey 
was dean of the institute from 1912 to 1924. 
Dr. Louis Talbot is the present pastor of 
the church. They own a $13,000,000 in- 
stitute building. They support Funda- 
mentalism of the prophetic type. 

Another convention is significant. The 
twenty-third annual Prophetic and Doc- 
trinal Convention of the Advent Christian 
Churches of Southern California was held 
in their Convention Hall, Los Angeles, 
January 24-28. Dr. C. O. Farnham, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the American Advent 
Mission Society, is the principal speaker. 

Still another “get together” religious 
group: A convocation of Christian min- 
isters and their wives, under the auspices 
of the Church Federation of Los Angeles, 
was held the afternoon of January 23 in 
the First English Lutheran Church, Dr. 
D. R. Huber pastor. The Rev. Henry 
Irving Kohler, president of the Southern 
Conference, is our Lutheran representative 
in the Federation in a consultative ca- 
pacity. The guest speaker was the Most 
Reverend John Charles William Wand, 
Archbishop of Brisbane and Metropolitan 
of Queensland, Australia. At an informal 
banquet, there was an address on “The 
Church in the Present International Crisis,” 
by Dr. Earl Cranston of Redlands Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, the new president 
of Midland College, is visiting in California 
in the interest of the college. It is hoped 
that the synodical pledge to the debt-can- 
celling fund of the college will be fully 
secured by the time of the meeting of 
synod at San Jose, April 16. Dr. Wiegman 
was with the Santa Monica church, the 
Rev. Clifford B. Holand pastor, Sunday, 
January 21. He was in Hollywood, Feb- 
ruary 4, assisting in the celebration of the 
thirteenth anniversary of the pastorate of 
Dr. George Dorn in Hollywood. 


Howard A. Anspach, D.D., president of 
synod, was installed as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Pasadena, Sunday, January 7. 
The Rev. D. Edward Wright, pastor of 


Grace Church, Alhambra, delivered the 


charge to the congregation in the morning, 
and the Rev. H. I. Kohler, president of the 
Southern Conference, the charge to the 
pastor at the evening service. Dr. George 
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H. Hillerman, the retiring pastor, was 
liturgist at each service. 

At a congregational meeting, January 16, 
Dr. Hillerman was unanimously elected 
pastor emeritus. They also passed a series 
of resolutions in appreciation of his splen- 
did service among them. The Doctor 
writes, “My health has marvelously re- 
turned. I am in better condition than for 
several years.” He preached for his son, 
the Rev. G. Herbert Hillerman, pastor of 
St. John’s, Gardena, Sunday, January 21; 
and baptized his new son, Timothy. 

The new broom seems to be sweeping 
clean in Pasadena. Large audiences are re- 
ported. Kight new members have already 
been received. The people are receiving 
Pastor Anspach with open arms. This is 
what we would expect of our much-be- 
loved president. May the same hearty re- 
ception be accorded Mrs. Preacher, and 
the children. 


The Drink Problem 


This is no new problem: It is as old as 
the days of Noah and Lot. 

It is officially reported that in 1926 ten 
per cent of the crime prevention police 
force was necessary to care for drink 
violations in Los Angeles County; where- 
as, sixty per cent was required in 1939. 
The claim of beer-minded temperance re- 
formers to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the situation in California is visibly worse 
than it was in prohibition days. This is 
my observation, and my conviction. There 
is an increasing sentiment to the effect 
that something must be done about it: but 
what? 

There is a tentative suggestion of a local- 
option initiative constitutional amendment 
measure to be submitted to the vote of 
the people. This is a costly procedure, 
however. Governor Olson therefore sug- 
gests—though he is not sure that local- 
option is the best method of controlling 
the drink evil—that in order to give the 
people an opportunity to declare their wish 
in the matter the legislature submit such a 
measure as a referendum. 

Years ago a physician in Kansas City, 
when about to test the efficacy of an elec- 
trical treatment, remarked, “I do not know 
whether this will do any good; but we 
must do something.” 

Constitutional prohibition may not have 
been the ideal way of handling the sit- 
uation: that is neither here nor there. 
There were two ideas involved, however, 
and both of them were maimed, if not 
crushed, in the repeal. All we, like sheep, 
followed the bellwethers in a self-pitying 
whine: “We can’t enforce the law.” This 
was bad enough; but not as bad as the 
second: We crucified the ideal of sobriety 
and of respect for law and order. 

A worthy cause deserves—demands—not 
alone advocates, but) also promotes—men 
and women who are willing to pay the 
price: to suffer for, to die for, if need be. 
The cause of righteousness and of right 
thinking is cheeringly supported in “Across 
the Desk” in Tue LutHeran for January 
17, 1940. 

The editor says: “God finds nothing to 
commend in a quitter. . . . After all, the 
status of Christianity must not be meas- 
ured by possibilities, but by realities. . 
We have not yet surrendered our con- 
fidence in the Church’s future.” 
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MISSISSIPPI CHIMES 
By H. Brent Schaeffer, D.D. 


THE CHIMES of victory rang out with the 
old year, for the Mississippi Synod of the 
U. L. C. A. pastors, congregations, and sev- 
eral liberal laymen pulled together in a 
successful effort to meet the U. L. C. A. 
apportionment in full—for the first time in 
the history of the synod. And hereafter 
it will be easy to do. The people have 
caught the joy of accomplishment in giv- 
ing. 

And then in an effort made during 
October and November, subscribers to THE 
LUTHERAN were more than doubled—a goal 
of three times the number having been 
set to be attained by 1945. Each year the 
value of THE LUTHERAN in giving knowl- 
edge of our Church and its work, and for 
religious development will be stressed and 
subscriptions sought. 

With the first of the year a call to daily 
devotions was sounded in every congre- 
gation and missionary society. Every 
family in the synod was provided with the 
January issue of Light For Today. The 
goal by 1945 is daily devotions for every 
active family. 


Evangelism in the Synod 


Two distinct evangelistic efforts are be- 
ing undertaken in the synod: one seeks 
to develop five rural congregations in the 
Louisville Parish (which offer such possi- 
bilities) into community religious and 
social centers; the other was started in 
Jackson with the recent purchase by the 
mission of a fine property of two acres, 
providing a splendid parsonage, church 
site, and recreational park. This property 
is a prominent corner in an extensive and 
rapidly developing residential section. In 
a city dominated by great congregations 
of other denominations, and where the 
Lutheran Church is either unknown or 
misunderstood, our Lutheran mission of 
less than one hundred resident members 
is undertaking a church program which 
will be distinctive and attractive and 
which will provide the possibility of suc- 
cessfully presenting the Lutheran con- 
ception of Christian truth, life, and wor- 
ship. 


St. John’s, Louisville, the Rev. E. B. 
Heidt, pastor, has freed itself of debt and 
made improvements on church and par- 
sonage. Grace, Laurel, the Rev. John 
Sanders pastor, has reduced its debt dur- 
ing the past year, and taken on a larger 
share of the pastor’s salary. Both these 
missions always pay benevolence in full. 


The Zion-New Hope Parish, the Rev. 
O. M. Morgan, pastor, consists of four 
rural congregations. A new spirit is being 
shown by those congregations. New Hope, 
the oldest congregation in the synod, over- 
paid apportionment for 1939; Bethlehem 
organized a Women’s Missionary Society 
with fourteen members; Providence has 
an unusually active and consecrated group 
of young people. 


The prayers and interest of many friends 
of the U. L. C. A. (individuals, organiza- 
tions, congregations) have supported the 
“Smallest Synod” in years past. May this 
continue to be true! 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By the Rev. Walter E. Koept 


CHRISTMAS with its special programs and 
services is past; the annual congrega- 
tional meetings, with their multiplicity of 
reports, are recorded in the pages of his- 
tory in the different congregations, and 
each pastor breathes a little easier before 
entering upon his Lenten program. Judg- 
ing from the reports from most of the 
churches in this Conference, we no longer 
think of prosperity as just around the 
corner, but right in the midst of us. A 
splendid showing was reported in all 
churches in regard to the spiritual, financial 
and numerical growth for the year 1939. 
Very encouraging! More benevolence has 
been paid, both apportioned and unappor- 
tioned, since the so-called days of the 
depression. From another slant we get a 
peculiarly warped perspective: in spite of 
this unusually fine progress within our 
churches during the last year, only one 
pastor reported an increase in salary, and 
that was “slight.” 

Here are a few of the comments heard 
by the writer from various parts of Con- 
ference which give a cross section of 
what the Lutheran Church is doing in our 
part of the state. 


Milledgeville. “We just concluded one 
of the best years in the history of our 
church. We paid our apportionment 100 
per cent, and the results of our Every 
Member Visitation were most encourag- 
ing.” 

Mt. Carroll. “Improvements shown in all 
departments, and a splendid spirit pre- 
vails which ought to bear even greater 
fruit in 1940.” 


Lena. “A splendid year just finished, 
and one of the largest crowds to gather 
in our church for the six o’clock Candle- 
light Service on Christmas morning.” 


Pearl City. “We climaxed the old year 
in a most fitting manner by jamming our 
church for all our Christmas services.” 


Chadwick. “Our finances are better 
than they have ever been, and the results 
of our Every Member Visitation were 
phenomenal.” 


Lanark. “The Christmas Eve midnight 
service of candlelight and Christmas 
carols, the first of its kind ever to be held 
in Lanark, was attended by an overflowing 
crowd, of which fifty per cent were young 
people.” Trinity Church finished an un- 
usually fine year, and the largest acces- 
sion in the history of the church, and also 
the largest communion record.” 


The Sunday Evening Club of Lena, IIL., 
met in Amity Church, January 28 for their 
evening forum hour. The Rev. W. C. Satre, 
host pastor, had charge of the service, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Christian Pieper, pastor 
of Immanuel Church, who offered the 
prayer and pronounced the benediction. 
The choir of Amity, under the direction of 
Mr. Jasper Berhenke, which was aug- 
mented for the occasion, sang “Abide with 
Me,” by Geibel. Miss Virginia Dameier, 
soprano, was the soloist. The guest speaker 
for the evening was the Rev. Walter E. 
Koepf of Lanark, Ill., who used for his 
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theme, “A Scriptural Etymology.” In spite 
of the weather and bad roads a very good 
attendance was present. 


Seventieth Anniversary 


St. Paul’s Church, Kent, celebrated 
their seventieth anniversary November 12 
to 14, 1939. Dr. Henry P. Schaeffer, pro- 
fessor of Old Testament, Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary, Maywood, Ill., was the 
guest speaker at the morning service on 
Sunday. At noon a basket dinner was 
served in the church. In: the afternoon 
a memorial service was held, at which 
Dr. B. F. Grenoble, pastor emeritus of 
Amity Church, Lena., Ill., brought the 
message. In the evening a historical and 
recognition service was observed, with the 
Rev. Karl Kammeyer of Polo the preacher. 
The Recognition Service was for members 
of more than thirty years’ standing. 

The anniversary banquet was held on 
Tuesday evening. The address was given 
by the Rev. Armin G. Weng, Ph.D., presi- 
dent of the Illinois Synod. 

St. Paul’s Church is located one mile 
north of the village of Kent. The congre- 
gation, under the leadership of the Rev. 
J. A. Beidler, was organized in 1869 and 
met in the old United Brethren Church 
every other Sunday for two years. In 1871, 
Samuel Bogenrief, David Finkenbinder, 
and Pastor Beidler, raised the money by 
subscription to build a place of worship 
where the present church now stands. 

Sixteen pastors have served this con- 
gregation, and the present pastor, the Rev. 
H. E, Bernhard, after serving for two 
years, has accepted a call from the Board 
of American Missions to become pastor of 
a mission church at Oak Park, Illinois, 
which was started by C. L. Venable, D.D., 
pastor of Wicker Park Lutheran Church, 
Chicago, several years ago. 

Mr. Bernhard and family moved to Oak 
Park the latter part of January to begin 
his new work there February 1. The best 
wishes of Conference go with them. 


Eighty-five Years Old 


St. John’s Church, Sterling, the Rev. 
Albert Keck, Jr., pastor, celebrated their 
eighty-fifth anniversary December 3 to 5, 
with President Armin G. Weng, Ph.D., as 
the guest minister for the Sunday morn- 
ing service. 

St. John’s was born December 3, 1854, in 
the old frame courthouse which stood in 
the block bounded by Ninth Avenue, 
Broadway, Third and Fourth Streets. It 
wasn’t so large at birth—six women and 
five men, one of the men being the Rev. 
William Uhl. But God gave this group a 
large faith, and that faith has been justi- 
fied over and over again in the years. 

The congregation in 1855-56 worshiped 
in the Presbyterian Church, which stood 
where the high school now stands. Pastor 
Uhl in these early days was assisted by 
C. B. Thumme, D.D., a pioneer Lutheran 
pastor in this section. These two men 
took turns preaching. 

In 1856, Mr. and Mrs. John LeFever 
gave the site for a church and parsonage, 
and the church was built at once. This 
building, known as “The Little White 
Church in the Locust Grove,” was dedi- 
cated in April, 1857. Mrs. Mary Long, who 
communed at the first dedicatory com- 
munion service, is still an active member. 
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The congregation continued to grow mate- 
rially and spiritually under the leadership 
of Godfearing pastors who were endowed 
with wisdom and the Holy Spirit. They 
soon outgrew their “Little White Church,” 
and began in 1891, under the leadership 
of the Rev. Emmanuel Brown, to erect a 
building at a cost of $18,000. This was 
dedicated April 10, 1892. 

In 1904, under the pastorate of the Rev. 
E. L. Flack, the congregation celebrated 
their Golden Anniversary with a member- 
ship of 500 souls. The Sterling Evening 
Gazette of December 19, 1904, said: “St. 
John’s Lutheran Church is one of the 
strongest religious organizations in this 
part of the state. Its membership is large 
and enthusiastic and progressive; it has an 
unusually large and prosperous Sunday 
school, and its auxiliary societies are made 
of Godfearing, earnest workers who are 
doing much to help the cause. The stand- 
ing of St. John’s among religious bodies 
is very high; the church is a great credit 
to itself and to Sterling and vicinity.” 


A Faithful Pastor 


Dr. E. C. Harris, after he and his wife 
served as missionaries in India for nine 
years, accepted a call to St. John’s, Sterling, 
and began work there in 1909. For 
twenty-five years he served this congre- 
gation well, and as an attestation to his 
labors we list the following: “He re- 
ceived 1,343 souls into the church; bap- 
tized 475 infants; performed 434 weddings; 
conducted 816 funerals; preached and pre- 
pared at least 2,600 sermons, 1,000 prayer 
meeting talks; hundreds of Sunday school 
lessons, and many special addresses.” 

In 1923-24 St. John’s erected their 
present church at a cost of $125,000. In 
1933 Albert Keck, Jr., a senior at the May- 
wood Seminary, was called to be assistant 
pastor to Dr. Harris, and came from May- 
wood each week from October until May. 
Upon graduation in May, 1934, he became 
associate pastor and was so installed June 
24, 1934. Upon the resignation of Dr. 
Harris because of failing health in Janu- 
ary, 1935, he was honored by the congre- 
gation when they made him pastor emeri- 
tus as of May 1, 1935. At the same time 
Mr. Keck was called to become pastor. 
Under Pastor Keck’s shepherding St. 
John’s continues to move forward. In 1939 
they again paid their apportionment 100 
per cent; sent $455 to Nachusa Orphanage, 
December 17; and administered Com- 
munion to the largest number of members 
in the history of the congregation Jan- 
uary 7. 


The Lenten Retreat 


of the Northern Conference was held in 
the Lutheran Church at Forreston, IIl., 
the Rev. Tressler S. Bolton, pastor, Febru- 
ary 6. The Communion Service was cele- 
brated in the morning. L. W. Walter, 
D.D., of Dixon, preached the sermon, and 
the Rev. W. E. Koepf of Lanark, read the 
service. The officers of Conference assisted 
in the administration. 

At noon lunch was served by the ladies 
of the church, and in the afternoon the 
men were inspired by both youth and 
experience. The Rev. Ray C. Shawl of 
Milledgeville spoke on the subject: “Two 
Years in the Ministry,’ and Dr. A. O. 
Becker of Princeton, related his “Forty 
Years in the Ministry.” 
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PACIFIC SYNOD NOTES 


By the Rev. Paul L. Kunzman, Vancouver, 
Washington 


Arter almost ten years of service, the 
Rev. Harry R. Allen has resigned as pastor 
of St. Paul’s, Seattle, Wash., to accept the 
call to succeed the Rev. Howard A. Ans- 
pach at Grace Church, Phoenix, Ariz. 
During his pastorate in Seattle there has 
been steady growth in the confirmed and 
communicant membership. The congrega- 
tion is now also free from interest-bearing 
debt and has become one of the self-sup- 
porting congregations of synod. Pastor 
Allen was active in the Seattle Ministerial 
Association and was president of the North- 
ern Conference of synod. He leaves a host 
of friends in the community and synod. 


The Rev. Edwin Bracher will succeed 
Pastor H. R. Allen at St. Paul’s, Seattle. 
This is alphabetic, if not apostolic, succes- 
sion. Pastor Bracher has been pastor of 
Grace Church, Victoria, B. C., and his wife 
is “The Lady of the Parsonage” whose in- 
teresting and informative articles on 
Canadian life and customs have appeared 
in THe LuTHERAN. Pastor and Mrs. Bracher 
have endeared themselves to the members 
and friends of the Victoria congregation 
and they are loath to see them depart for 
the States. 


Dr. W. I. Guss, Board missionary at Re- 
deemer Church. Vancouver, B. C., who has 
been quite ill, is gradually recovering. 
During his delirium while in the hospital 
he kept saying, “The apportionment must 
be paid.” One of the visiting councilmen 
heard that repeated statement and deter- 
mined that an unpaid apportionment should 
not burden the good Doctor’s mind. He 
rallied the members of council and con- 
gregation: result, the unpaid balance of 
$200 was raised and paid! We commend 
this councilman’s action to the other 39,999 
strong, and wonder if Dr. Guss’ concern 
for the general work of the Church can be 
made» “catching.” Dr. Guss is very enthu- 
siastic about the future of this congrega- 
tion. Many improvements have already 
been made: a new furnace is being in- 
stalled in the church basement; a bulletin 
board graces the approach to the building; 
two lecterns, one for the chancel and the 
other for the Sunday school room, have 
been presented by the pastor. 


Increase in Paid Apportionment 

Speaking of apportionment; Synodical 
Treasurer Marvin S. Johnson, Vancouver, 
Wash., reports that while in 1938 the Pacific 
Synod raised 66 per cent of its apportion- 
ment, in 1939 the percentage was increased 
to 87 per cent. Zion, Camas, Wash.; Resur- 
rection, Juneau, Alaska; Trinity, Longview, 
Wash.; Redeemer, Vancouver, B. C., met 
their apportionment in full, and Immanuel, 
Yelm, Wash., went “over the top” by pay- 
ing 106 per cent, and St. Paul’s, Vancouver, 
Wash., by 108 per cent. 


Central Church, Seattle, Wash., is trying 
an experiment for the Lenten season. A 
part-time parish worker is to be employed 
in the person of Miss Mildred Anderson, 
formerly of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Miss Anderson is a 
graduate of Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, 
__ and of the Lutheran Bible Institute of Chi- 
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cago. The pastor, the Rev. J. L. Sawyer, 
is the active president of the Pacific Synod. 


Trinity, Longview, Wash., was greatly 
heartened by the encouraging reports pre- 
sented at the annual congregational meet- 
ing. During 1939 the communing member- 
ship increased 18 per cent, the confirmed 
membership 22 per cent, and the baptized 
membership 14 per cent. During the year 
1,300 calls were made upon members and 
prospective members under direction of the 
Women’s Work Society. Pledges toward 
the congregation’s budget were increased 
by 32 per cent and oversubscribed by $250. 
At the annual Watch Night Service the 
congregation presented Pastor Vosseler and 
his family with a “love gift.” 


Spurred on by the offer of two of the 
consecrated members to give $200 each to- 
ward the budget, United Lutheran Church, 
Eugene, Ore., pledged the largest amount 
in its history. Dr. Frank S. Beistel is 
greatly encouraged by the loyalty of his 
congregation. At this writing Mrs. Beistel 
is attending the meeting of the synodical 
presidents of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety in Philadelphia. 


St. Paul’s, Vancouver, Wash., the Rev. 
Paul L. Kunzman pastor, inaugurated 
broadcasting of the full hour of the morn- 
ing service over KVAN, a local station, on 
alternate Sundays and has received a num- 
ber of encouraging comments. On three 
successive broadcasting Sundays new mem- 
bers were received. American Lutheran 
Church of Salem, Ore., has been on the air 
for several years. As far as we are aware, 
these are the only Lutheran congregations 
in these two states that make use of the 
“ether.” 


The Dalles, Oregon. The candlelight 
Communion Service Christmas Eve over- 
taxed the seating capacity of Zion Church. 
The congregation rejoices in the fact that 
it is now without indebtedness since the 
Ladies’ Aid made final payment on the 
parsonage debt. Almost a score of unbap- 
tized persons are under instruction in 
preparation for membership at Easter. Pas- 
tor W. I. Eck begins the twenty-fifth year 
of his pastorate in The Dalles. We offer 
congratulations in advance of the formal 
celebration. 


BUFFALO NEWS 
By the Rev. Wade H. Koons 


More than one hundred members and 
friends of the United Lutheran Church 
Extension Society of Buffalo and Vicinity 
attended the fourteenth annual banquet of 
the Society at the Buffalo Consistory A. A. 
S. R., Tuesday evening, January 23. After 
a delightful dinner the Rev. Herbert A. 
Bosch, president of the Church Extension 
Society, presented Mr. C. C. Stoughton, 
president of Wagner College, who brought 
an inspiring message on “The Danger of 
Complacency in the Church.” The Buffalo 
Church Extension Society has organized, 
and is supporting, three mission congrega- 
tions in this area, First Church at Blasdell, 
St. Mark’s Church at Kenmore, and Ascen- 
sion at Snyder. 


Sunday evening, January 7, Parkside 
Church honored their pastor, John G. 
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Fleck, D.D., with a reception and tea. The 
event was in recognition of Dr. Fleck’s 
tenth anniversary as pastor of the Park- 
side congregation. Dr. Fleck came to Buf- 
falo from St. John’s Church, Baltimore. 

The tea was attended by 350 people, 
members and friends of the congregation, 
including Lutheran pastors of the city and 
clergymen from neighboring congregations 
of other denominations. 

Receiving with Dr. and Mrs. Fleck were 
many of the charter members of the 
church. Music was furnished by choir 
soloists, a violinist and cellist. Miss Helen 
G. Townsend, organist and choir director, 
was at the piano. 

Each of the organizations of the congre- 
gation presented the pastor with a gift in 
token of affection and appreciation for his 
work of the past ten years. The church 
parlor was gay with flowers and a beau- 
tifully decorated table drew friends to par- 
take of refreshments. 

Mrs. A. F. Rugenstein, president of the 
Women’s Society, was general chairman in 
charge of arrangements. She was assisted 
by officers of other organizations. 

Dr. Fleck is one of the most prominent 
clergymen in Buffalo and an active mem- 
ber of the Buffalo Council of Churches, 
We wish him many more happy years in 
the Lord’s work. 


SILVER JUBILEE OF 
HALIFAX CHURCH 


The Church of the Resurrection in the 
city of Halifax has had some services in 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its organization. The celebra- 
tion opened with a Community Service, 
January 9, with the Rev. Mr. Sheeley of 
the Charles Street United Church as the 
preacher of the occasion. Other churches 
taking part in the program were St. 
Matthias’ Anglican Church, St. John’s 
United Church, and the Central Baptist 
Church. The church was filled to over- 
flowing. 

January 10, the actual day of incorpo- 
ration of the congregation, a service was 
held at which the Rev. C. Hugh Whitteker, 
president of the Nova Scotia Synod, was 
the preacher. After this service a social 
hour was spent in the Sunday school room. 
A birthday cake surrounded by silver 
candles was cut and served to those pres- 
ent by the charter members of the con- 
gregation who were present. 

On Sunday, January 14, a Communion 
Service was held at the morning hour. 
At the Vesper Service there was a roll call 
of all active members. There were a num- 
ber of gifts to the congregation from mem- 
bers, and previous gifts were acknowl- 
edged. These included an altar cross, 
candlesticks, vases, missal stand, white silk 
pulpit and lectern hangings, a white 
marble baptismal font, new lighting fix- 
tures, and equipment and piano in the 
Sunday school. 

Special services for the Silver Jubilee 
will be continued until the end of June, 
when the congregation will entertain the 
Nova Scotia Synod at its annual meeting. 
The Rev. E. E. Zieber is the faithful pastor 
of this congregation. 

Dovuctas A. ConraD. 
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SISTER GRACE COMES BACK 
TO PENN FOREST 


A country schoolhouse is usually a for- 
lorn sight in the middle of the summer, 
but Drake’s Creek schoolhouse looked as 
though it was not deserted last summer. 
It was the beginning of August and the 
Penn Forest children had deserted their 
search for wintergreen leaves to attend the 
fourth daily vacation Bible school spon- 
sored by Christ Church. This school was 
different, for the news had spread that 
“Sister Grace is coming back.” The pastor 
had announced a month ahead that Sister 
Grace was taking two weeks of her vaca- 
tion time to come back to this part of a 
parish her father had served so faithfully 
for many years. 

The girls and boys had never seen a 
real living deaconess. They had seen pic- 
tures of them, of course. Some of their 
parents had gone to singing school when 
“Miss Grace” had conducted it before she 
went to the Deaconess Motherhouse in 
Philadelphia. And now Sister Grace was to 
come back into this mountainous region 
just west of the famous Poconos of Penn- 
sylvania, called by the pioneers “Penn 
Forest.” The great naturalist, Audubon, 
had spent some time in this section. It is 
stilled called “Pine Swamp.” 

The virgin timber is gone, but there are 
children here. So we gathered the chil- 
dren. Eleven girls and boys, Sister Grace, 
the Rev. Hans Hohnsbein, a German pastor 
spending his first summer in this country, 
and Pastor Francis Allen Shearer crowded 
into the Ford as it climbed up from East 
Mauch Chunk to Drake’s Creek school. An 
assistant teacher from the congregation 
brought additional children, and others 
walked. Altogether a total of thirty girls 
and boys from six to twelve years of age 
attended the school. With a few excep- 
tions, they were all the children of that 
age group in the “Pine Swamp.” For two 
weeks they came to school. They studied 
the daily vacation Bible school course of 
our own Publication House. They learned 
to sing a number of the hymns from the 
Common Service Book, with Sister Grace 
teaching the children. 

Sister Grace spent two weeks with us. 
We learned to love her; and through her 
we have gained a great respect for 
those consecrated women of the garb, 
our deaconesses. 

At the end of September, Sister 
Grace came back to the companion 
church of the parish, St. John’s in 
East Mauch Chunk, with her pastor, 
the Rey. Dr. E. F, Bachmann, for a 
service in celebration of her twenty- 
fifth anniversary as Training Sister 
at the Philadelphia Motherhouse. 

It is winter now. The snow covers 
the play yard about the Drake’s 
Creek school. But the girls and boys 
have not forgotten Sister Grace. 
Happiness enters their minds when 
they hear the words “deaconess” or 
“sister.” Some of them made Christ- 
mas cards to send to “sister.” And 
when they cannot go out-of-doors to 
play after lunch they sit in the 
school and one of them begins to 
hum “Beautiful Saviour...” Soon 
all are singing. Their school teacher 
says, “They do not forget.” 
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DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL, CHRIST CHURCH IN 
PENN FOREST. SISTER GRACE LAUER IN BACK 
ROW AT LEFT 
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Jesus said, “Go—and teach.” Thank you, 
Sisters, for sending one of your group back 
to us. Please come again. 


PROGRESS ENCOURAGES 


(Continued from page 9) 


Sustaining Membership Fund. Let all the 
present supporters continue faithful while 
the entire executive committee assists in 
securing many new subscribers to this 
fund. (There was between $800 and $900 
in “new money” in 1939, though there was 
also the loss of $250 previously given by 
the juniors.) 
New Programs 


The Long Beach Convention unanimously 
adopted the proposals of the League’s Ad- 
justments Committee, namely, “That the 
Luther League of America recognizes its 
responsibility to provide and promote a 
program for the youth of the Church be- 
ginning at the age of 12”; “that programs 
be provided for the following groupings: 

“Intermediate—12 to 14 years—junior 
high, grades 7, 8, 9. 

“Senior—15 to 17 years—senior high, 
grades 10, 11, 12. 

“Young People—18 years and over—col- 
lege and working’ that this program be 
put into effect, beginning September 1940.” 

The matter of making the further neces- 
sary adjustments to make this plan ef- 
fective was committed to the same com- 
mittee, composed of John G. Kurzenknabe, 
chairman; C. P. Harry, D.D., the Rev. Paul 
C. White, Ph.D., Alvin Schaediger, P. M. 
Kinports, D.D., and Miss Gladys Broeker. 
This committee worked in close co-opera- 
tion with the important Literature Com- 
mittee, composed of C. P. Harry, D.D., 
chairman; Miss Norma Gantz, Sister Pearle 
Lyerly, Gerald Powers, Miss Elizabeth 
Stelzner, and Dr. Paul C. White. 

After extended and thorough considera- 
tion of all the requirements of the proposed 
new program, it was decided to establish 
the office of “Associate Secretary for Pro- 
motion and Intermediate Work.” Duties of 
the new officer were also defined, as were 
those of the executive secretary. A nom- 
ination of one to fill the new office was 
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then received from the Adjustments Com- 
mittee, which nomination was given inten- 
sive consideration by the whole executive 
committee. As a result of the unanimous 
action taken, a call has been extended to 
the committee’s nominee. Further an- 
nouncement must await acceptance of it. 

One of the several important proposals 
of the Literature Committee favorably re- 
ceived by the executive committee was the 
recommendation “that a part-time Secre- 
tary of Education be called, to have gen- 
eral charge of editing the topics materials 
and of developing a well-balanced and 
vital educational program.” Provision for 
this item was made in the 1940 budget, and 
the filling of the position was referred to 
the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Adjustments Committee with power to act. 

The responsibility for the preparation of 
supplementary social and recreational helps 
was referred to a special committee—not 
yet appointed—for the current year. No 
special appropriation was made for the 
purpose. 


Missionary Matters 


The new chairman of the Missionary 
Committee, Miss Irene Sox, gave an excel- 
lent account of her varied activities in pro- 
moting the interests of her department. 
She announced that encouraging reports 
were coming in from the field concerning 
the League’s current missionary project— 
the gathering of $10,000 for the building of 
a Boys’ Boarding School in our Liberian 
Mission, Africas Ample and adequate 
printed helps are being distributed for the 
promotion of all the work of this depart- 
ment. In addition, a missionary item is 
included in the regular budget this year 
for the first time. Support for the India 
Secretary—the young people’s worker there 
—is included in the amount of $300. 


Life Service Plans Advance 


The Life Service Department, the Rev. 
A. J. Beil, chairman, is growing in mean- 
ing to Luther Leaguers all over the coun- 
try. Increased emphasis is being given the 
very important place which personal serv- 
ice occupies in the work of the Church 
and the Kingdom. New and up-to-date 
helps are now being prepared and the de- 
partment continues to grow in vigor under 
the leadership of Chairman Beil. 
This department has at times felt the 
lack of a visual project, such as the 
missionary department enjoys. That 
has been remedied in part by the 
committee’s graphic presentations of 
the subject on various occasions be- 
fore actual youth groups. ‘The Stew- 
ardship of Life” is the goal for all 
Luther Leaguers whether in full- 
time or part-time Christian service. 

The Luther League of America 
has received notice that it will share 
in the estate of the late Miss Ida 
Waner, Canajoharie, N. Y., to the 
extent of about $300. This is the 
first bequest ever to be received by 
the organization. The advice of the 
Church’s executive board is being 
sought in regard to the legal aspects 
of the matter. 


1941 Canada Convention 


That Canada is actively engaged 
in laying plans for the Kitchener- 
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Waterloo convention of 1941 was very evi- 
dent from the detailed report made by 
John Lauman, chairman of its General 
Convention Committee. As a result of their 
proposals many important but routine 
matters have been settled this early in the 
new biennium. The dates have been set 
—July 3-7, 1941; a theme chosen; certain 
Speakers, tentatively selected; and an in- 
teresting post-convention trip, approved. 
Mr. William H. Patrick, Jr., has again been 
chosen chairman of the Transportation 
Committee. 


Publicity 


You have just about finished reading 
another informing article about Luther 
League activity. We thank you for your 
interest. The generosity of THe LUTHERAN’S 
editor makes possible our use of this jour- 
nal fairly frequently. Did you read “Youth 
About the Father’s Business” (published 
September 20, 1939), and “Heard After 
Church One Sunday” (published January 
24, 1940)? Look for the coming articles— 
another in February; one each in late 
March, April and June. Know and help 
your Church’s program for youth through 
the Luther League! 


PRE-VIEWS FROM 
HOLLYWOOD 


From Dr. J. George Dorn, Hollywood, Calif., 
About Recently Released Films 


1.Abe Lincoln in Illinois. R-K-O-Radio. 
A deeply touching and sincere portrayal 
of the Great Emancipator. Excellent cast: 
Family. 

2.Charlie McCarthy, Detective. (View.) 
Amusing and clever. Bergen and Charlie 
are always a hit and deserving of full 
honors. Family. 


3, Gone with the Wind. M, G. M.-Selznick. 
This eagerly awaited film is a complete 
triumph. A fitting tribute to the fiftieth 
anniversary of the motion picture in- 
dustry. Mature. 


4. Balalaika. M. G. M. A musical executed 
in lavish operetta style. Artistic photog- 
raphy and expert direction. Mature. 
Family. 


5. Swanee River. 20th Century-Fox. De- 
lightful presentation. Worth seeing, hear- 
and remembering. Family. 


NEW CHURCH AT 
PALMYRA, N. J. 


Sunpay afternoon, January 28, Bethany 
Church, Palmyra, N. J., held a service of 
dedication for its new building. The orig- 
inal building was bought for $3,200 and 
was formerly the Palmyra National Bank 
Building. An extension to house the church 
school was added and renovations made 
under the supervision of the Board of 
American Missions. The supervising archi- 
tect was Mr. T. Norman Mansell. The fur- 
nishings, provided by the congregation and 
paid for, are in keeping with the colonial 
architecture of the building with white 
woodwork and white and walnut box pews. 
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FIVE GREAT SUNDAY NIGHTS 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Dr. Ross Stover 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
PHILADELPHIA 
DR. ROSS STOVER’S SERMONS 


11—“Life Can Be Beautiful’ 

18—“The Birth of Love” 

25—“What Makes A Christian Different?” 
3—“Setting Accounts With God” 

Mar. 10—“Man’s Future” 

Mar. 17—Palm Sunday Night in Convention Hall 
Mar. 24—Sunrise Service, Temple Stadium 


The beautiful dossal curtain, frontal fer 
the altar, and hanging for pulpit and 
lectern were created by Mr. Robert N. 
Mattis. The nave will seat 224 people and 
the parish house attached will take care 
of the needs of the church school. 

The dedicatory services were conducted 
by the Rev. Oliver W. Powers, Board mis- 
sionary and acting pastor for the past year. 
Others participating in the service were 
the Rev. Dr. Calvin P. Swank, missionary 
superintendent of the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod; Mr. H. Torrey Walker, treasurer 
and former secretary of Church Extension 
for the Board of American Missions; and 
Mr. Charles King Wynkoop, student for 
the ministry from the congregation who 
is a senior at the Theological Seminary at 
Mt. Airy. 

Mr. Powers has recently accepted the 
call to become pastor of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., successor to the 
late Rev. Luther D. Gable. He will leave 
Palmyra February 1. He has been in the 
service of the Board of American Missions 
for six and one-half years, the last two 
years serving directly under the Board. 


“LUTHERAN’S” ARTICLE 
DRAMATIZED 


Aw idea from THE LUTHERAN (“Haunted 
Churches,” by Howard R. Kunkle, issue 
of December 13, 1939) was featured at the 
annual meeting of Christ congregation, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., recently. 

The article was dramatized. Into a room 
lighted only by a spotlight glided the 
“ghosts” of some hypothetical former mem- 
bers of the parish, each explaining his 
particular failing when enrolled in the 
congregation. 

Another means of visual impression 
used at the meeting was projection of the 
essential reports on a screen, while brief 
analysis was being made. 

The congregation reached the highest 
proportion of communing members among 
its confirmed membership in its history, 
reports for 1939 showed: there were 665 
communicants among 785 confirmed mem- 
bers. There was a net gain of seventy 
in active membership during the year, 
almost 10 per cent. Sunday school attend- 
ance averaged 450. The apportionment was 
paid in full, as it has been each year for 
many years. 

Progress toward a church school build- 
ing has been made during 1939, through 
collection of a building fund which has 
reached $6,500 in less than two years. 


AN UNUSUALLY GOOD 
YEAR REPORTED 


Curist CHurcH, Upper Darby, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Paul S. Wagner, D.D., its first 
and only pastor, experienced an unusual 
year in 1939, Materially it was the best 
year in many respects. A new high record 
was attained in attendance at the regular, 
festival and Lenten services; with addi- 
tional services required for Palm Sunday, 
Easter and Communion Sundays; 115 new 
members united with the congregation, 
and more individuals received the. Lord’s 
Supper each time it was administered than 
at the corresponding communions of pre- 
ceding years. The receipts for all purposes, 
given practically in their entirety by direct 
means, were the largest by a large margin 
in the church’s history. The apportion- 
ment was paid in full and generous con- 
tributions were made to many Home and 
Foreign causes. 


President Hamsher Preached 


The twentieth anniversary of the Sun- 
day school’s organization was celebrated 
December 10. Dr. M. R. Hamsher, pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
preached at the morning service. At the 
evening worship, motion pictures showing 
the history of the school were presented. 
The school, which is fully departmentalized 
and graded, with eight departments meet- 
ing separately every Sunday morning, en- 
joyed its largest enrollment during 1939. 

During the past year a Brotherhood, The 
Children of the Church, and a Red Cross 
unit were organized; and a Girl Scout 
Troop was reorganized. The Young Mar- 
ried Couples’ Club, an active, important 
organization of the congregation, presented 
the church with a magnificent silk flag. 
For the first time, the exterior of the 
church was decorated at Christmas with 
laurel, colored lights, an illuminated cross 
and stars. Much appreciation was ex- 
pressed by the public and a cash contribu- 
tion toward the cost of the decorations 
was made by a neighbor. 

In material appreciation of his nineteen 
years’ pastorate Dr. Wagner was granted 
an increase in salary beginning January 
1, 1940. In addition to that, liberal gifts 
of money were presented to him and Mrs. 
Wagner at the annual congregational meet- 
ing. The latter has served for approx- 
imately nineteen years as Director of 
Music of the church, having charge of the 
junior and senior vested choirs of fifty 
members which sing every Sunday, and 
also teaches the Ladies’ Bible Class of 
seventy-five members. 
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HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Dean Loyat H. Larimer announced to 
the student body the Institute on Preach- 
ing of the Kessler Lecture Foundation 
will be held April 2 and 3, These lectures 
are given at regular intervals to the 
faculty and students of the seminary and 
one lecture before the college. The Board 
of Directors’ Committee on Seminary 
Work with the Faculty, has arranged the 
program, which includes Dr. Otto Piper, 
professor of Systematic Theology of Prince- 
ton Seminary; Dr. Russell D. Snyder, pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary; Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder, pastor of the Church of the 
Reformation, Washington, D. C.; and Presi- 
dent Fred C. Wiegman of Midland College. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 


Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 


Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 


On Coastal Highway—U. S. Route 17. 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


HISTORIC AND ARTISTIC 
ST. JOHN’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Charleston, S. C. 
INVITES LUTHERAN TOURISTS 


Services 11: 00 A. M. and 8:15 P. M. 
George J. Gongaware, Pastor 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ST NEWYORK 


Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS q D 


Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


way! 


“4 Beautiful, fine quality 
~ Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
, socks—now easy for your 
‘church to own under 
MOORE'S Plan. Write 
for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C52, Pulpit 
' Apparel StyleBook CP52, 
Budget Payment Plan 152. 


E-R-MOORE CO: 
425 Fifth Ave. 932 DakIn St, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


Florida Churches Invite 
You to Worship While On 
Your Florida Trip 


ST. PETERSBURG 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Fifth Street at Fourth Ave. North 
REV. H. V. KAHLENBERG, Pastor 
Sundays: 10:45 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
S. W. Cor. Eighth Ave. at Second Street 
REV. PAUL G. McCULLOUGH, Pastor 
Sunday School: 9:45 A. M. 

Divine Worship: 11:00 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 
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The subjects are as follows: “The Use of 
History in Preaching,” and “The Use of 
Doctrine in Preaching,’ by Dr. Piper; 
“The Use of Scripture in Preaching,” two 
addresses by Dr. Snyder. Two addresses 
on “The Place of Culture in Preaching,” 
by Dr. Blackwelder, and the closing ad- 
dress by Dr. Wiegman on “The Preacher’s 
Fervor.” 

Provision is made for discussion of the 
subjects presented, along with luncheons 
and a dinner for social fellowship. 

All pastors and church people who are 
interested are invited to attend. Further 
information may be secured from Dean 
Larimer. 


Hamma Accredited 


Of interest to all the friends of Hamma 
Divinity School is the announcement from 
Dean E. H. Roberts, secretary of the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools, that Hamma Divinity School has 
been placed upon the accredited list of 
that organizaticn. This announcement is 
gratifying to President Tulloss and the 
members of the seminary faculty, for this 
seminary has been a member of the 
Association from the very beginning of its 
organization. The biennial conferences 
have been appreciated, and Hamma has 
been represented at nearly all their meet- 
ings. 

The primary purpose of the Association 
is to encourage all schools to improve 
methods and standards of ministerial edu- 
cation. It in no way interferes with or 
passes judgment upon doctrinal standards 
or church usages of any denomination 
represented. There is a fine fellowship of 
mutual good will and helpfulness existing 
among the accredited bodies. 

Of interest to students and faculty was 
the visit of President A. G. McGiffert of 
the Pacific School of Religion, who during 
his visit here in December interviewed 
faculty and representative students. On 
the basis of his observation and judg- 
ments, he reported to the accrediting com- 
mittee. Dr. McGiffert brought delightful 
and inspiring yet searching spirit with 
him and left an impression that will be 
remembered. Ricuarp L. SMITH. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVER- 
SITY 


Dr. G. Morris Smith, president of Sus- 
quehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., and 
of the Association of College Presidents of 
Pennsylvania, delivered the presidential 
address on the theme, “The Education for 
Free Men,” on the morning of January 26 
at the annual meeting in the Penn-Harris 
Hotel in Harrisburg. He told educators 
that the most difficult task facing education 
through the centuries is to keep it from 
descending to the low level of propaganda. 
“An education that is free must have for 
its objective the search for truth. That 
search cannot be completely fulfilled if it 
is obstructed by either church or state,” 
said President Smith. 

Dr. Clarence E. Clewell, Director of 
Placement of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, addressed the association on “Job 
Mobilization from the Standpoint of the 
Colleges of Pennsylvania.” Other speakers 
included Dr. W. Carson Ryan of the Car- 
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negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Execu- 
tive Director of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. Governor Arthur H. James 
of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
brought greetings at the luncheon session. 

Education for the free men was given 
as the reason why this country believes in 
the separation of church and state accord- 
ing to President Smith. “We do not mean 
by this that each owes the other nothing. 
Quite the contrary. The state guarantees 
and defends freedom of conscience, and 
provides for the church an opportunity to 
develop the spiritual life of the people in 
an unmolested and untramelled setting. 
On the other hand the church owes the 
state the obligation of using only moral 
and spiritual force which flows inevitably 
from the pure preaching and teaching of 
the Word of God. Neither should seek to 
dominate and usurp the rights of the other. 
They are supplementary and not mutually 
exclusive. 

“The state and independent institutions 
should work in mutual helpfulness,” ac- 
cording to President Smith, “if we are to 
preserve free education for free men. For 
should independent institutions suffer ex- 
tinction, it would be difficult indeed to 
enjoy any freedom in state institutions.” 


Mechanized Education 


President Smith warned that we must 
see to it, if we are interested in the main- 
tenance of a free people, that public edu- 
cation be spared from such complete reg- 
imentation as would crush independent 
ventures in the educational process. He 
stated that, “we must continue the policy 
in vogue in our own state of bringing into 
our schoolrooms teachers from a great va- 
riety of colleges and universities. Creative 
ability in children will not be called forth 
by a mechanized staff of educators upon 
whose minds and practice are stamped one 
and the same imprimatur.” 

Modern electrical voice-recording and 
reproducing apparatus is Susquehanna 
University’s most recent equipment for 
the speech department. This apparatus has 
been added in harmony with Susque- 
hanna’s policy of keeping abreast of the 
best developments in higher education. 
Recording projects are now in progress 
under the direction of Dr. Charles B. 
Foelsch of Sunbury, Pa., lecturer in public 
speaking. 

Dr. John I. Woodruff, professor emeritus 
of philosophy, and former head of the de- 
partment, addressed the students at the 
opening convocation for the second sem- 
ester, January 30. He retired last com- 
mencement after giving forty-seven years 
of service to his alma mater as a teacher 
and administrator. Dr. Woodruff, ever pop- 
ular with the university students and 
alumni, graduated from the institution in 
1888. After serving in administrative 
capacities at the Friends’ Normal School, 
Rising Sun, Md., Mifflin Academy, and as 
president of Palatinate College at Meyers- 
town, Pa., he started his long service at 
Susquehanna. He was coach of the insti- 
tution’s first football team. He was a 
member of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
in the sessions of 1919 and 1921, during 
which time he sponsored important educa- 
tional measures. VERNON BLOUGH. 
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MIDLAND COLLEGE 


Honorinc the memory of the Rev. George 
Daniel Gotwald, its greatest benefactor, 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., held a 
special convocation January 12, on the 
fortieth anniversary of his death. Mr. Got- 
wald, a pioneer Lutheran pastor in Kansas 
and secretary of Midland’s Board of Trus- 
tees soon after it was founded at Atchison, 
Kan., in 1887, left the college $24,000 
through his will. The money endows Mid- 
land’s presidency. 

President Fred C. Wiegman presided at 
the special chapel period and read with 
feeling the eulogies to Mr. Gotwald given 
shortly after the pastor’s death by Dr. S. B. 
Barnitz, another pioneer pastor, and the 
Rev. Frank D..Altman, president of the 
Midland Board. 

Stress was given to the verse which Mr. 
Gotwald had copied in his own handwrit- 
ing, signed with his own initials and placed 
on the mirror of his bureau to be used as 
a daily guide: 

“Count that day lost 
Whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hands 
No noble action done.” 

Mr. Gotwald, an honor graduate at 
Pennsylvania (Gettysburg) College in 
1882, became pastor of the Lutheran 
Church at Salina, Kan., in 1885, the year 
of his graduation from the Seminary at 
Gettysburg. He served here until 1888, 
when he became pastor of Children’s 
Memorial Lutheran Church. 

Besides being secretary of Midland’s 
Board, he was also secretary of the Kan- 
sas Synod and assistant secretary of the 
General Synod. 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
STEVENS 


Tue funeral service for Dr. Martin L. 
Stevens, a prominent physician and tuber- 
culosis specialist, who passed into eternal 
life January 20, was conducted in St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Asheville, N. C., 
of which he was a charter member, and a 
member of the church council from its 
beginning. The service was conducted by 
the Rev. Ray R. Fisher, pastor, and Dr. 
J. L. Morgan of Salisbury, N. C., president 
of the North Carolina Synod. 

Dr. Stevens was a native of Thornville, 
Ohio. He was graduated from Baltimore 
Medical College in 1891 and came to Ashe- 
ville in 1899 as resident physician at 
Winyah Sanatorium, where he was later 
physician-in-charge. After leaving Winyah 
Sanatorium, he went to New York for 
medical study at the Post-Graduate Med- 
ical School and established private offices 
here upon his return. For a number of 
years he was owner and operator of 
Strawberry Hill Sanatorium. 

Dr. Stevens was a member of the local, 
state, and national societies. He was a 
former member of the State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners, and in 1930 was president 
of the North Carolina Medical Association. 
From 1924 until his death he represented 
the state body in its house of delegates 
of the American Medical Association. Dr. 
Stevens was'a member of the staffs of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, where he was for a 
number of years chief-of-staff, the Amber 
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Heights Sanatorium, the Hillcroft Sana- 
torium, Sunset Heights Sanatorium, and 
Biltmore Hospital. He was a consultant 
at the Royal League Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium at Black Mountain. He was a fel- 
low of the American College of Physicians, 
a member of the American Clinatological 
Association, and a member of the Southern 
Medical Association. He was a certified 
specialist of the National Board of Internal 
Medicine. 

Dr. Stevens was one of the best loved 
and most revered men in the city of Ashe- 
ville. His life of service, reverence, pa- 
tience and worship has helped to mold the 
spirit and the personality of St. Mark’s 
Church, by virtue of Christ’s life shining 
through his. His judgment, his consecra- 
tion, and his faith were potent factors in 
determining the policies and principles in 
the church council. That spirit, that per- 
sonality, will live forever. Among his gifts 
to St. Mark’s were the interior woodwork 
of the church and the Kilgen pipe organ. 
Dr. Stevens was a delegate from the North 
Carolina Synod to the U. L. C. A. Conven- 
tion in Baltimore, October 5-12, 1938. 

Dr. Stevens was married in 1894 to Miss 
Mary Lula Patterson. Mrs. Stevens and 
three sisters, Mrs. Miriam Battan and Mrs. 
William Soliday of Thornville, Ohio, and 
Mrs. Jeanette Edmund of Columbus, Ohio, 
survive. Ray R. FIsHEr. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Carl T. Eckhoff was called to 
succeed the Rev. H. G. Koch, pastor of 
Advent, Cedarburg, Wis., who was com- 
pelled to retire from active service in the 
ministry, for a time at least, on account 
of ill health. He was installed by the Rev. 
G. A. Streich, pastor of Pentecost Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 21. 


The Rev. E. Koontz Helwig of Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va., has accepted the call to the 
pastorate of the Lemasters Charge, ef- 
fective January 15. He has obtained a cer- 
tificate of transfer from the Synod of Mary- 
land to the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 


Harvey S. Lawrence, D.D., formerly Mis- 
sionary Superintendent of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod, is at the Cohn Barnard 
Sanitarium, Martinsville, Ind., suffering 
from arthritis. 


The Rev. W. C. Satre, pastor of Amity 
Lutheran Church, Lena, Ill., was recently 
elected to “The American Society of 
Church History” at the annual meeting in 
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Washington, D. C. Membership in this 
national organization is a distinct honor 
and privilege, and the men of the Northern 
Illinois Conference rejoice with Pastor 
Satre. It seems at last that the caliber of 
the men in this conference and synod is 
being recognized. 


Robert B. Wolf, D.D., president of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod, observed the 
forty-fifth anniversary of his ordination to 
the ministry and the twenty-ninth year in 
his present pastorate, First Lutheran 
Church, Colorado Springs, Colo. Of the 
class of 1894, Gettysburg Seminary, he 
served pastorates in Eureka and Kansas 
City, Kansas, prior to moving to Colorado 
Springs in 1910. He is serving his third 
term as president of the synod and enjoys 
the esteem of his fellow pastors, his con- 
gregation and the community in which he 
lives. 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Gardena, Calif The annual meeting of 
St. John’s congregation revealed some in- 
teresting figures relative to the four-year 
pastorate of the Rev. G. H. Hillerman. 
Contributions to benevolence have steadily 
increased from 50 per cent the first year to 
108 per cent in 1939. The average attend- 
ance of the Sunday school has increased 
25 per cent and of the church services over 
44 per cent. The pastor also leads and 
directs his choir, which has become a 
notable organization in the smaller con- 
gregations. 


New York, N. Y. Dr. Samuel Trexler, 
president, and Dr. Paul White, secretary 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York; Dr. W. H. Bruce Carney, president 
of Hartwick Theological Seminary; Dr. 
Fred H. Bosch, senior pastor of Grace 
Church, New York; Dr. Paul A. Kirsch, 
assistant executive secretary of the Board 
of American Missions; and the Rev. Carl 
Fritsch of the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
ciety of New York, will be the Wednesday 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “‘blue grass” region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts, Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 


journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book,—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 
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NATIONWIDE BROADCAST 


The Lutheran Emergency Appeal will 
sponsor a nationwide broadcast over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Saturday, 
February 17, from 1.45 to 2.00 P. M. 
The speaker will be a leading layman of 
the Lutheran Church in America. 

The aim of the Appeal is to provide a 
$500,000 fund for the relief of war 
sufferers. 


evening Lenten guest preachers in Christ 
Church, New York City, Dr. H. C. Offer- 
man, pastor. 


Pasadena, Calif. At the annual meeting 
of Trinity congregation January 17 an in- 
crease in current receipts of 26 per cent 
over that of 1938 was reported; likewise a 
creditable increase in benevolences and 
debt payment. The reports from every 
auxiliary were most encouraging. Sixty- 
six persons were received into member- 
ship. The retiring pastor, Dr. George H. 
Hillerman, was honored in the election as 
pastor emeritus. Dr. H. A. Anspach, his 
successor as pastor of Trinity Church, is 
laying plans for a forward moving year in 
all departments. 


At the thirty-third annual congrega- 
tional meeting of St. Paul’s Church, 
Waterloo, Wis., held January 17, Pastor 
Frank O. Broesicke reported encouraging 
attendance at Communion Services and 
progress in all activities of the congrega- 
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tion. The council has worked efficiently 
with the pastor; a number of improve- 
ments have been made to the property; 
finances have improved, and all current 
bills are paid. The superintendent of the 
Sunday school reports a healthy spirit in 
the school, and the school contributed to- 
ward the congregation financially and 
otherwise. The Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety paid off the indebtedness on the pipe 
organ, for the cleaning of the church, and 
brought cheer and comfort to the sick and 
bereaved; the Young Women’s Society 
was active in stewardship. The Luther 
League made its contribution to refinish- 
ing the altar cross and created a whole- 
some spirit of fellowship through its social 
activities. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Marshall, also 
served by Pastor Broesicke, admirable 
progress has been made in the activities 
of the congregation. The finances have 
slightly improved, all bills have been paid, 
and some improvements have been made 
to which several of the men of the council 
gave their time and labor. The choir has 
been vested by the Missionary Society, 
which has also assisted the congregation 
in the payment for fuel and other items. 
The Luther League helped to create good 
fellowship. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF SYNOD 


A special meeting of the Synod of West Vir- 
ginia is called by the president to be held in 
Clarksburg, W. Va., at the Gore Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 22, at 10.00 A. M. E. F. K. Roof, Sec. 
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George H. Heinke 


Congressman from the First Nebraska District, 
was laid to rest in Wyuka Cemetery at Nebraska 
City, Nebraska, January 6, after funeral serv- 
ices were conducted by the Rev. Theodore J. C. 
Schuldt of First Lutheran Church. His death 
occurred January 2, 
1940, at Morrilton, 
Ark., of injuries 
suffered in an au- 
tomobile collision 
on his way to 
Washington for the 
opening of Con- 
gress. 

In his _ passing, 
the Lutheran 
Church in the Mid- 
west has. experi- 
enced the loss of 
a prominent lay- 
man who keenly 
felt his respon- 
sibility to his God 
while faithfully 
and conscientiously 
serving his nation 
and fellowmen. , 

He was born July 
22, 1882, on a farm 
near Dunbar, 
Nebr. With the ex- 
ception of three of 
his early years, he 
had been a constant resident of Nebraska City 
and surrounding community. Following grad- 
uation from the high school at Talmadge, Nebr., 
he worked his way through the University otf 
Nebraska. As a senior in the School of Law he 
was president of his class. He received the 
Bachelor of Arts degree in 1907 and the Bach- 
elor of Law degree in 1908. After graduation 
he located in Nebraska City, where he practise 
law continuously until elected to Congress. 

Mr. Heinke served as Otoe County Attorney 
for twelve years and was widely recognized for 
his ability and vigorous spirit in filling that 
office. He was former president of the Otoe 
County Bar Association, and of the Bar Asso- 
ciation of the Second Judicial District; also a 
former secretary and vice-president of the 
Nebraska County Attorney’s Association. In 
November 1938 he was elected to represent the 
First District of Nebraska in the United States 
Congress, taking the oath of office January 3, 
1939. He was a member of the Committee on 
Labor, Committee on Territories, and the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice-president, 
and Members of Congress. 

August 16, 1909, he married A. Blanche 
Frerichs of Auburn, Nebr. 
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Mr. Heinke was baptized in infancy in St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church at Talmadge, Nebr., 
and at the time of his death was a member ot 
First Lutheran Church, Nebraska City, Nebr. 

Surviving are his wife, who is still confined 
in St. Saget de Hospital, Morrilton, Ark., witn 
injuries sustained in the fatal auto accident; 
three sons, Martin, John Paul, and Robert; a 

andson; his aged parents, Mr. and Mrs. August 

einke; and three brothers. 

Among the prominent personages attending 
the funeral were Governor R. L. Cochran and 
Attorney-General Walter R. Johnson of Ne- 
braska; United States Senator Edward R. Burke; 
four members of the House who were desig- 
nated to attend the services. Representatives 
Curtis, Stefan, McLaughlin of Nebraska, and 
Gwynne of Iowa, also Assistant House of Rep- 
resentatives Sergeant-at-Arms A. B. Fengmeyer. 

In tribute to the memory of this trustworthy 
representative there comes to mind the thought 
of Emerson, in his essay on ‘Character’ as 
expressive of his life and the manner in which 
he fulfilled his public office. “‘The people know 
that they need in their representative much 
more than talent, namely, the power to make 
his talent trusted. They cannot come at their 
ends by sending to Congress a learned, acute, 
and fluent speaker, if he be not one who be- 
fore he was appointed by the people to represent 
them was appointed by Almighty God to stand 
for a fact—invincibly persuaded of that fact in 
himself—so that the most confident and the 
most violent persons learn that here is resist- 
ance on which both impudence and t?rror are 
wasted, namely, faith in a fact. The men who 
earry their points do not need to inquire of 
their constituents what they should say, but 
are themselves the country which they repre- 
sent: nowhere are its emotions and opinions 
so instant and true as in them; nowhere so pure 
from selfish infusion .. .” 

Theodore J. C. Schuldt. 


Mrs. Mary E. Melick 


was born at Nescopeck, Pa., January 28, 1852, 
and entered into rest January 26, 1940, at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. H. H. Miller, in 
Omaha, Nebr., with whom she had made her 
home since the death of her husband in 1919. 

She married the Rev. M. L. Melick December 
25, 1879, and the following spring they moved 
to Waverly, Nebr., as missionaries, and later to 
Wayne, Nebr:, where they worked for six years. 
Other parishes served by them were Fairfield, 
Iowa, until 1898; St. Paul’s, Fort Madison, Iowa, 
until 1903; Grace Church, Omaha, Nebr., until 
1911; Webster City, Iowa, for three years; and 
Rising City, Nebr., until 1919. Mrs. Melick was 
active as a minister’s wife for thirty-nine years. 

She is survived by her three children, Mrs. 
George A. Weil, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. H. H. Miller, 
Omaha; and L. F. Melick, Omaha; two grand- 
sons, two great-grandchildren, three sisters and 
one brother. 

The funeral service was held January 30 at 
Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha, the Rev. Dr. 
Walter H. Traub officiating. Interment took 
place in Graceland Cemetery, Omaha, where 
Pastor Melick was buried twenty years ago. 


The Rev. William John Nelson 


victim of an automobile accident at Long 
Branch, N. J., on January 17, entered into life 
at the same place three days later. 

The funeral service was held in Paterson, 
N. J.. his home city, January 23. The Rev. John 
H. Wagner, president of the New Jersey Con- 
ference, officiated, assisted by the Rev. Fred- 
erick Noeldeke, German secretary of the United 
Svnod of New York. President Samuel Trexler, 
D.D.. preached the sermon. Burial took place 
in Hillside Cemetery, Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. 
Ira S. Fritz officiating at the grave. 

Mr. Nelson at the time of his death was 
serving as a member of the Advisory Board of 
the New Jersey State Housing Authority, and 
was living in Preakness, Wayne Township, 
Passaic County, N. J. His last pastorate had 
been that of First Church, Paterson, N. J. Born 
in Philadelphia October 16, 1877, and educated 
in its publie schools and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, he was a graduate of the Philadelphia 
Seminary and was ordained by the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania in 1906. During seminary days 
he served the mission congregation at Wildwood 
and following his graduation was pasior of St. 
John’s, Catawissa, Pa.; Christ Church, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; St. John’s, Mahone Bay, Nova 
Scotia; Redeemer Church, Kingston, N. Y.; 
prior to coming to Paterson. 

He is survived by his wife. who was Mathilda 
Kyle, and by the following children: Mrs. FE. F. 
Messenger of West Point; Miss Elizabeth Nelson 
of Reading. Pa.; Gustave of Paterson. N. J.: 
Luther of Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: William, 
Jr.. and John. A brother, Arthur of Catawissa, 
and three sisters, as well as two grandchildren 
also survive. Charles K. Fegley. 


Jacob Monroe Stick 


born January 24. 1877, near Glenville. Pa., was 
a graduate of Ursinus College and the School 
of Theology of Ursinus, Pennsylvania. After his 
ordination in November 1902, he was sent by 
the Reformed Church as a missionary to Japan, 
where he and his wife—the former Miss Estie 
Pearl Fair—served until March 1909. 
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He rose 
Him hope orove.and [i 

Men. said Not Christ, but death dre 
Ard joy and truth and @f! Things 
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the Rev. Mr. 


Returning to the homeland, 
Stick became executive secretary of the Lay- 


men’s Missionary Movement. In 1913, he and 
his wife became members of St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church, Baltimore, Md. For a number 
of years he was superintendent of the Maryland 
Tract Society. Then he entered the World War 
as a chaplain. After his discharge from active 
service in the army, he entered the ministry 
of the United Lutheran Church, and was pas- 
tor of the Mt. Winans Lutheran congregation, 
Baltimore, for several years, after which he 
took up child welfare work for the American 
Legion, served as chaplain at Camp Holabird 
Motor Transport Corps near Baltimore. More 
recently he devoted much of his time in service 
to the sick and needy in our hospitals and in- 
stitutions. During all of this time he and his 
wife were rendering devoted and most fruitful 
service in and through St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church. 

After a short illness he died December 17, 
1939. Funeral services were conducted at St. 
Mark’s Church, Baltimore, and the Old Stone 
Church, Glenville, Pa. by Pastors J. Frank 
Fife, Kenneth S. Ehrhart and Robert D. Clare. 

R. D. Clare. 


The Rev. Alexander Szabo 


A vast assemblage of friends from almost 
every walk of life in New Brunswick, N. J., 
especially those of the Hungarian colony of that 
city, assembled in the First Hungarian Lutheran 
Church January 30 to pay tribute to the Rev. 
Alexander Szabo, and the place he had oc- 
cupied in the church and in the comununity. 
Pastor of the Hungarian congregation for a 
quarter of a century, Mr. Szabo had witnessed 
the erection of the church and pasonage and 
had been active among his compatriots in 
spheres outside the pastorate. 

He was summoned to his eternal reward Jan- 
uary 28 in his sixty-eighth year, after forty- 
eight years of service in the Lutheran Church. 
For ten years he had served the Wendish-Hun- 
garian Church at Perth Amboy conjointly with 
his New Brunswick parish. 

Born in Hungary, he received training in his 
native land and for twenty-three years was a 
teacher and lay reader there. After coming to 
the United States, he took ministerial training 
at the Philadelphia Seminary and was ordained 
in 1914, immediately becoming pastor at New 
Brunswick. 

He is survived by his wife, after a married 
life of forty-five years; by two daughters, and 
three grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted in English 
by the Rev. John H. Wagner, president of the 
New Jersey Conference, assisted by the Rev. 
Robert Schlotter and Dr. Adolph Holthusen, the 
latter of whom paid tribute to Pastor Szabo’s 
life and work as a co-laborer in New Bruns- 
wick. A Hungarian service was conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. Ernest A. Stiegler of Bethlehem, 
Pa., who preached the sermon; and the follow- 
ing Hungarian pastors: John Armay, Andor 
Leffler, Gabor Braduna, Alex. Poloskey, Julius 
Sathmary. and Paul Markovics. Interment took 
place in Hollywood Cemetery, Irvington, N. Y 

Charles K. Fegley. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bertrando, S., from 5518 W. North Ave., Chi- 
aa Ill., to 1840 N. Monitor Ave., Chicago, 


ll. 
Ford, Willis R., from 1507 Myrtle St., Scranton, 
Pa., to 721 Wheeler Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
Foreid, Theodore, from 235 20th Ave. S., 


Minneanolis, Minn., to 1027 Jessie St., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Geiger, Charles D., from 613 Walnut Lave, 


Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa., to 4430 Mitch- 
ell St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Herbster, S. Irwin, from 333 Elm St., Arlington, 
N. J., to 391 Elm St., Arlington, N. J. 
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PRICED LOW = LIBERAL TERMS 


The Moller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements and 
artistic tone development that should be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware. 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memoria) 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpl 
Hangings and Chance! 
Furniture, which _ will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
Electric Altar erate prices. 
Candelabra Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


Jensen, Ph.D., Ellis E., from 1009 E. 62d St., 
Chicago, Ill., to 1304 Westlawn Ave., Racine, 
Wis. 

Johnson, D. H., from care of First Lutheran 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, to Charlotte Amalie, St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, U.S. A. 

Kosmo, O. L., from 1728 Coleman St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to 1660 Coleman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Naumann, C. A., from 1004 Greenwood Blvd., 


Evanston, Ill., to General Delivery, Tucson, 
Ariz. 
Peter, Martin Luther, from 1224 N. Main St., 


Dayton, Ohio, to 1231 N. Main St., Dayton, 


Ohio. 

Pfeiffer, E. H., from 172 Park Ave., Medford, 
Wis., to Hudson, Wis. 

Rinard, H. A., from 2022 Columbia Road, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C., to Randolph Field, Texas. 

Rubenstein, Harry P., from 72742 E. Bancroft 
St., Toledo, Ohio, to 1116 E. Bancroft St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Schwarz, Ph.D., Heinz, from 35 Owen St., Hart- 


ford, Conn., to 55 Elizabeth St., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Swavely, C. H., from Boyertown, Pa., to Guntur, 
India. 

Turesanyi, Julius V.. from 1035 Grant St., 


Buffalo, N. Y., to 1805 E. 33d St., Lorain, Ohio. 
Vrany, J. P., from 134 W. 65th St., New York, 
N. Y., to 27-45 Fourth Street, Astoria, L. I., 


NS. 

Weidhass, Walter E., from 3615 Shenandoah 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., to 3631 Shenandoah Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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CONFIRMATION GIFT BOOKLETS 


With Certificates 


Upon This Rock At the Altar and After 


By C. P. WILES, D.D. By DR. EZRA K. BELL 
~ Talks with young 

| Christians. This counsel Dr. Bell states clearly, 
and encouragement, of- simply and briefly the 
fered in a sympathetic chief duties, privileges, 
way, should be put in opportunities and obli- 
the hands of all who gations of a church mem- 
are coming into full ber and a true Christian 
membership. The treat- = to the church, the pas- 
ment of these themes is tor, fellow-members, and 
brief, simple, beautiful Qforfirmation to himself. ‘ 
and direct. Candies The ENVELOPE EDITION (art paper covers) 


The ENVELOPE EDITION (art paper covers) 
either with Confirmation, Baptism or Open Cer- 
tificate. The Open Certificate is for reception in 
any other way than confirmation or adult bap- 
tism and may be utilized also for these forms. In ordering specify the certificate wanted. 
In ordering specify the certificate wanted. 25 cents each; $2.40 a dozen. 


25 cents each; $2.40 a dozen. The BOOK EDITION (board covers) comes 


either with Confirmation, Baptism or Open Cer- 
tificate. The Open Certificate is for reception in 
any other way than confirmation or adult bap- 
tism and may be utilized also for these forms. 


4 
The BOOK EDITION (board covers) comes with Confirmation Certificate only. 35 cents a 
with Confirmation Certificate only. 35 cents | each; $3.25 a dozen. 


each; $3.25 a dozen. 


Confirmation Candles 
By PAUL J. HOH 
A booklet that includes the Confirmation certificate, promise, bless- 
ing, sixteen “Candles,” and blank pages for the individual’s Confir- 
mation verse, the hymn, and the names of the class. 
This is a book that the boy or girl of this age will read and can 
understand. The style is easy and attractive, the material is inter- | 
| 


—_—" = oS . 


—_ 


esting and fraught with meaning. Christian virtues, Christian faith 
and hope, and the Confirmation vow will mean more to the young 
people who light their Confirmation candle this year. This is a book 
they will pick up and re-read in later years. 

Attractively Bound in White Art Paper Cover. With Envelope. 


Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.40 a dozen. 


|| A Token of Your Confirmation . 
: No. C-17* and No. C-8* The Order for Confirmation 


Printed in colors 


material appropriate to the occasion. Selection 
of fifty different memory verses. Each in an 
envelope. 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen. 

* NOTE.—As these booklets have the same title, 
give the stock number and price when ordering. 


Twelve pages, with stiff card cover decorated 
in color and bound with silk cord. Size, 5 x 7% 
inches. With envelope. 


with one page devoted ; Aconfirmation 

to a certificate and gift book, with cer- | 

the remaining pages tificate, which pro- 

containing suitable vides The Order 

quotations and Scrip- for Confirmation as 

ture material. Twelve contained in the 

pages. Common Service | 

Size, 44% x 6%4 inches. Book. 
Price, 15 cents each; Its pages are 

$1.50 a dozen. beautifully orna- 

No. C-8*. Decorated mented with appro- 

booklet of twelve priate and appeal- 

pages and cover. In ing designs, some | 

addition to a certifi- inivariccolored’ and ; 

cate page, there is a others in gray-tone oe : 

selection of Scripture offects. A dainty type face is used. 


Price, 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE | 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 


